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PROFITABLE HOBBIES advertised a contest with $1100.00 in 
prizes for "The Story of Your Profitable Hobby.'’ Prizes were 
awarded by the judges as follows: 





Mrs. OTTO KOBERLE, Middleton, Wis. 
DOLLS FOR FAMILY FUN AND PROFIT 


RUSS HOW, 723 Eunice Ave., Webster Groves, Mo. 
PRINTER'S INK BUYS BABY'S SHOES 


Mrs. R. M. RENINGER, Box 677, Lake Placid, Fla. 
THE BEAUTY OF THE LILIES 


F. C. DAFOE, Mahtomec’ Nv 
DAD HOLDS THE FORT 


Prizes of $10.00 each, plus payment for ineir stories at regular 

space rates, were won by: 

Lelah F. Adler, 510 W. Washington Si., Versailles, Mo. 

Leon V. Almirall, 430! E. Batavia Place, Denver, Colo. 

C. P. Bales, Three Forks, Mont. 

Paul Bartholomew, Box 2065, Anchorage, Alaska 

Gladys Bradley, 4433 Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. H. Chisholm, Exira, lowa 

Edna Culbertson, 431 E. 12th St., Casper, Wyo. 

William O. Gorrell, Bureau, Ill. 

John Kereszturi, 612 Faitoute Ave., Roselle Park, N. J. 

Mary J. Kyle, 3637 4th Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lawrence Milburn, 1934 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Callie M. Mitchell, R. R. 1, Rochester Mills, Pa. 

Duke Montague, 840 South W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Alma K. Reck, 606 Corona, Denver, Colo. 

A. L. Shelton, 1013 Mansfield Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Leona B. Taylor, Shingle Springs, Calif. 

J. C. Twiss, 2401 Battery St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Buell Walenciak, 206!/. W. Harrison, Guthrie, Okla. 

George A. Webster, RFD 1, Glen Falls, N. Y. 

Nellie C. Whitlatch, Security Ranch, Malin Star Route, Malin, Ore. 


In addition, many stories not awarded prizes were of such interest that they 
have been purchased at regular space rates. Mrs. Koberle's First Prize story and 
those of several $10.00 winners appear in this issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
The others will appear in the March, and April issues. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE LILIES 


AS TOLD BY Mrs. R. M. RENINGER 





TO JIM McQUEENY 





Wiru onty faith and fourteen lily 
bulbs for capital, an elderly Florida 
couple have developed a $100,000 
business and made a new life for 
themselves. 

A friend gave the bulbs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Reninger in 1933. Lily growing 
proved to be an absorbing hobby, 
though sometimes exasperating, and 
the bulbs multiplied and prospered— 
much more so than other affairs of 
the Reningers. The husband’s health 
was failing, and by 1939 they seemed 
“to be at the end of their rope, finan- 
cially and otherwise. Forced to sell 
their household effects, they moved 
to Lake Placid in the south central 
part of Florida to make a home on the 
























property of a married daughter. 

A friend’s truck took them and 
their stock of 4,000 bulbs to Lake 
Placid. The road threaded its way 
through the rolling ridge, lake and 
grove section of the Florida interior. 
White blossoms of the orange and 
grapefruit groves filled the May air 
with heavy fragrance, and the road- 
sides were bright with golden big- 
nonia and _ purple _ bougainvillea, 
blending into a harmonious whole 
with the silver lakes and the brightly 
colored buildings of spick-and-span 
towns along the way. 

But there was little charm for the 
Reningers in the beauty of the coun- 
tryside. After a life of ups and downs 
—mostly downs—they were tired, dis- 
couraged. They felt too old to be 
making a new start, and the prospect 
of depending on the state’s Old Age 
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Assistance Fund for the rest of their 
days was distressing. 

Mrs. Reninger was absorbed in her 
thoughts, and her husband made an 
effort to lighten their mood. In a 
stretch of sandy soil south of Sebring, 
not far from their destination, he 
pointed out small mounds thrown 
up by salamanders. 

“Look sharp,” Mr. Reninger urged. 
“To see a salamander in the morning 
is supposed to be a sign of good luck 
for the day—and we could certainly 
use some!” 

The wife smiled, but kept her eyes 
on a high bank of clouds in the sky 
to the east. She was thinking about 
the lily bulbs. Finally she told her 
husband what was on her mind. 

“Rupley,” she began, “the lily is 
known as the flower of the resur- 
rection. In Christ's life it symbolizes 
the victory of life over death. Let's 
make it our symbol of life, too.” 

In her words her husband found 
new strength. The lily, they decided, 
would for them be more than a 
hobby. They would try to build a 
new life around it. 

The truck left the highway for a 
rutted orange-red clay road leading 
to the shore of Lake Huntley where, 
amid tall pines, stood an unpainted 
one-room shack. This was their new 
home. ‘and their earlier feeling of 
frustration slipped away as_ they 
plunged into work. 

Theirs was the existence of a back- 
woods family—a shack, a small garden 
patch of cow peas, black-eyed peas, 
turnip greens, and yams, and fish 
from the nearby lakes. Food was 
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cooked in an iron pot in the yard, 
suspended from a tripod. 

Deforesting the muck land was 
slow, expensive; and virtually all of 
the $100 they had realized from sell- 
ing excess bulbs before starting on 
their trip was spent on clearing a 
fifth of an acre. But sunshine was 
plentiful, and the soil was ideal for 
lily bulb production. The little clear- 
ing was covered with a black leaf 
mold which, in the first year, brought 
forth $250 worth of bulbs over and 
above their requirement for the fol- 
lowing year’s planting. 

More ground was cleared, enough 
to treble the output. The couple were 
becoming established, and recovering 
their joy in living. Then misfortune 
struck at Mr. Reninger again. An 
emergency operation at a hospital was 
necessary, and for a while his life 
hung in the balance. It was a black 
time, but Mrs. Reninger did not lose 
faith, and before too many weeks he 
was not only at home but, with the 
help of a cane, getting about enough 
to rake lily bulbs out of the black 
muck land. 

Husband and wife took the setback 
in stride, determined still to make 
a comeback and reach their goal of 
financial security. With loving care 
they harvested enough bulbs for an 
other third of an acre. 

Now cultivation loomed as a prob 
lem. Mrs. Reninger couldn’t hoe, and 
her husband couldn’t see the little lily 
plants. Faith carried them through— 
faith and work to the limit of their 
endurance. From early morning to 
late afternoon, Mrs, Reninger crawled 
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The Reningers in their principal field, Easter 1945. 


along the rows on hands and knees, 
weeding, cultivating. 

That year proved to be the turning 
point. Before such determination, for- 
tune yielded. The blossoms, as_be- 
fore, were given away, but their bulb 
crop alone sold for $2,144; and for 
these two who so long had known 
only misfortune, that income was 
truly wonderful! 

Their first act was to have them- 
selves removed from the rolls of the 
State Old Age Assistance office. 
Proudly they became income tax- 
payers, bought bonds, and contributed 
to charity. Only then did they begin 
to think of comforts for themselves, 
adding a kitchen to their shack and 


furnishing it with a cabinet, an oil 
stove, and smaller items that helped 
to make the home more livable. 

War came, and with it a new im- 
petus to their business. Greenhouse 
forcing of lily bulbs is an $80,000,000 
business annually for American flor- 
ists and, prior to Pearl Harbor, all but 
a few of the bulbs came from Japan 
and Bermuda. Bulb farms in Florida, 
as well as in Washington and Ore- 
gon, were still in their infancy. 

The Reningers’ business has sky- 
rocketed. Sales for 1943 totalled 
$16,837, and their success continued. 
In 1945-6 they have 15 acres in cul- 
tivation, planting approximately 
25,000 bulbs to the acre. Each plant 
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Seminole Indians dig the lily bulbs. 


produces three or four bulblets per 
year; and in addition, a planting of 
25,000 vields 20,000 or more of the 
larger bulbs (six to ten inches in cir- 
cumference, which are sold to green- 
houses at prices currently from thir- 
teen to forty cents each. 

The Reninger lilies have contrib- 
uted greatly to the community beauty 
of the town of Lake Placid. Around 
it there are about 100 acres of lilies, 


and virtually all the bulbs came from 
the original Reninger stock. 


As the Bible says, the lilies of the 
field toil not, neither do they spin. 
None the less, they have produced a 
field of gold for the couple who went 
to Lake Placid to die, but who re 
mained to achieve a commercial 
miracle. To them, the lily is truly the 
flower of rebirth. 
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Profits From Puppets 


RAYMOND W. TUDOR 


To transform a puppet hobby from 
a back-yard pin-show for the enter- 
tainment of neighborhood children 
into a profitable marionette manufac- 
turing business, bringing joy to thou- 
sands of boys and girls scattered all 
over the face of the earth—all this 
took a Kansas City girl newly gradu- 
ated from college just five short years. 
And they were depression years at 
that (between 1931 and 1935), years 
when many of America’s wisest busi- 
ness men saw their empires tumbling 
into ruins about them, years when 
millions of American working men 
and women were waiting idly, des- 
perately hoping for someone to em- 
ploy them. In fact, the depression 
played a vital part in the founding of 
this few business—but there will be 
more about that later. 

Today, Mrs. Hazelle Hedges Rol- 
lins (for in the meantime she has 
acquired a husband and two chil- 
dren) shares the responsibilities of 
the business she created with her hus- 
band, John Woodson Rollins, at 
whose insistence their shop still bears 
Mrs. Rollins’ name under the title 
Hazelle’s Marionettes. Located at 107 
W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo., their 
modest factory now employs—directly 
and indirectly—about 50 full-time 


workers, who annually turn out some 
30,000 dancing, bowing, saluting, ca- 
vorting clowns, soldiers, dainty little 
ladies, and funny Black Sambos to 
delight the hearts of children every- 
where. From 1935 until the start of 
the war, their business had been in- 
ternational; but, of course, during 
these recent dark years men and tanks 
of the earth have had to wait. But 
now, no doubt, as the world’s wounds 
heal, laughter will again come to 
these little folk of foreign lands, and 
when it does, Hazelle’s Marionettes 
will play their part in restoring it. 

“But how did it all start?” I 
queried, as Mrs. Rollins herself gra- 
ciously showed me through what to 
me was a welter of drying plastic 
heads, headless bodies, cloth, string, 
sticks, and what not. My guide 
paused and her pretty face lighted 
with unmistakable zeal. 

“Well, it all began with two pup- 
pets sent to a little neighbor boy by 
an aunt traveling in Italy. I had just 
graduated from Kansas University, 
and like thousands of others at the 
time, | was without a job. So when 
this boy came to me for help with 
his backyard puppet show, I con- 
sented. 

“This was my first experience with 








Mrs. Hazelle Rollins touches up the head of 
one of her marionettes. Much of this work must 
be done by hand. The heads themselves are 
molded of special plastic, for which Mrs. Rollins 
herself prepared the formula. 


marionettes, but I was soon so inter- 
ested that I determined to make a 
third puppet to broaden the scope of 
our performance. That third puppet 
was really the beginning of this busi- 
ness,” she went on, indicating with a 
nod the activity that was going on 
all around us. “Because in making 
that first model, I developed practi- 
cally all of the features characteristic 


of our puppets today. I refer,” she 
continued, picking up a finished 
marionette as she spoke, demonstrat: 
ing each feature in turn, “to the air- 
plane control (the stick to which the 
strings are attached); the seven con- 
trol strings—three to the head and 
two each to the hands and legs; and 
the pivotal neck.” This last feature 
she demonstrated by making the 
puppet move his head naturally for- 
ward, backward, and from side to side. 

And let me interrupt here to say 


that in Mrs. Rollins’ skillful hands, 


Pil 
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puppets do not act—they live. | con- 
fess that I laughed like a child my- 
self when she made her star charac- 
ter, a clown, dance, and reel, then 
shin as nimbly as a monkey up the 
back of a chair, finally to scoot along 
the top of the chair back like a six 
year old boy along a_ banister. 

“Developments since,” she  ex- 


plained, “have merely improved these 
original features. Children who saw 
our shows wanted marionettes of their 
own to play with, and with a little 
capital borrowed from my father, | 
began to supply that demand. 
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“Meanwhile, I was giving shows 
repeatedly, and after a while, I had 
calls to give them _professionally— 
calls from business men who saw in 
them an advertising value. And let 
me say right here,” she volunteered, 
“there is good money to be made in 
this advertising angle of the puppet 
show business, but to me it was not 
bread on the table every day because 


Mr. J. W. Rollins demonstrates how marionettes 
look in action. Those used are two of Hazelle’s 
hill-billy characters. Note the airplane control 


sticks from which the control strings descend. 
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the calls were too scattered. So, 
though I took time out to give these 
shows as called for, | always went 
back to my puppet manufacturing 
business, and now I don’t have time 
for this special work at all. 


“Meanwhile, | was learning fast, 
but I had still much to learn, too. 
And so it happened that in 1933 
while I taught puppetry to children’s 
classes at the new Nelson Art Gal- 
lery, | was myself a student of Fash- 
ion and Design at the Kansas City 
Art Institute. This worked out better 
than expected, because the children, 
who had to make their own puppets, 
were, of course, unable to make some 
‘of the parts; and for a time, I kept a 
number of my fellow students at the 
Institute busy carving heads, feet and 
hands for the youngsters out of wood. 
Later,” she concluded, “I completed 
my formal studies in New York City, 
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where | studied under Tony Sarg.” 
First department store orders were 
solicited in 1934, and the following 
year saw the business leap the ocean 
to become a world-wide enterprise. 
So far the business had been entire- 
ly Miss Iledges’, but in February, 
1941, she married Woodson Rollins, 
a handsome young salesman she had 
first met socially in 1939. For the first 
four months thereafter, Mr. Rollins 
continued on at his former sales engi- 
neering employment, but in June, by 
mutual agreement, he left his other 
work to devote his entire time to the 
marionette business which he has 
since helped materially to expand, 
Nor. have the Rollins’ sacrificed 
their family life to their business, ‘for 
they now have two children—Nancy, 
3 and Johnny 1—children who will 
one day rule like a king and queen 
over hundreds of puppets, a veritable 
empire of animated Munchkins. 





Market for Paintings 


Learning to paint landscapes in art 
classes under teachers employed by 
the Federal government during the de- 
pression, and keeping at it for three 
years to become proficient, | have 
found a steady market in one of the 
best art shons in Denver for small 
paintings of mountain scenes. | frame 
these myself in narrow gold, rubbed 





down with blue. I have sold as many 
as twenty-five at one time. This hobby 
has helped to restore my health and 
has brought me much pleasure and 


useful cash 
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OUTSMARTING B'RER FOX 


Tue Docror who 30 years ago or- 
dered an outdoor life for Foster S. 
Ambrose, to safeguard his health, was 
responsible for Ambrose becoming 
“king of the fox trappers,” a man 
who now spends his time out-foxing 
the sly fox. 

Ambrose resides near McConnells- 
burg, Pa., but since he turned a 
pastime into business, he has trapped 
foxes in almost every state in the 
union. He spent most of the winter 
of 1945-46 on the famous Woodmont 
hunting preserve near Hancock, Md., 
a favorite retreat of the nation’s presi- 
dents, where the invasion of foxes 
threatened to extinguish other wild 
life. 

“Mr. Fox’—one of the nicknames 
Ambrose has acquired—is quite will- 
ing to tell how he outtricks one of the 
wiliest of all living creatures. He has 
a standard procedure, worked out on 
a basis of long experience, that has 
proved completely successful. 

Ambrose stresses the need of elim- 
inating the human scent from the 
fox trap. He handles his trap with 
gloved hands, and stands on a good- 
sized piece of canvas while setting it. 

“Mr. Fox” first digs a triangle in 
the earth, each side of it about a foot 
long, in an open field or just off the 
road. He removes the earth to a 
depth of two or three inches, then 
sinks a small hole about six inches 


deep into the triangle, and inserts in 
this a small hunk of ripe meat. Next, 
he sprinkles on a few drops of a 
special preparation, brewed from the 
internal organs of a fox. Ambrose 
sets his trap, and places it within the 
triangle with a small piece of canvas 
between its jaws to prevent the dirt 
with which he covers it from fouling 
the tripper. 

The trapper explains that the odor 
of the meat and the lure deludes foxes 
into believing that other foxes have 
hidden part of a kill for a future 
meal. The lure isn’t covered, but the 
trap is, and when the fox investigates, 
he is snared in the strongly anchored 
trap. 

Ambrose uses a special technique 
to dispatch the captured fox. He pins 
the animal’s neck to the ground with 
a pronged stick, then presses with his 
heel in the vicinity of the fox’s heart 
to cut off the flow of blood. The 
animal dies in less than a minute. 
No blood is shed, which makes it 
possible to use the same spot over and 
over again for trapping. 

During his first few weeks at 
Woodmont, Ambrose snared 22 foxes, 
72 skunks, and even a pair of mink. 
He planned during the winter to 
show all the deputy game wardens 
in Maryland the tricks of his hobby- 
trade, at the invitation of Maryland 
Game Warden Ernest A. Vaughn. 
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The PROFITABLE HOBBIES Contest 


Last Novemser 10th, the $1,100 
Profitable Hobbies contest closed for 
the contestants, under the require- 
ments that entries be postmarked no 
later than midnight of that date. 
Then, after a period of waiting while 
the last minute entries poured in from 
all over the United States, including 
Alaska, the judges went to work. 

The sheer bulk was formidable; 
but perhaps even more difficulty 
was presented by the tremendous 
variety of the hobby interests. They 
ranged from painting pictures on 
spider webs to prospecting for build- 
ing stones. The judges faced such 
problems as comparing a very inter- 
esting hobby experience, not very 
skillfully described, with one of less 
basic interest, but more effectively 
told. 

On the other hand, the judges 
were inspired by the enthusiasm, in- 
genuity and especially the friendly 
nature of hobbyists which was re- 
flected by their stories. Clearly, the 
spirit of individual enterprise which 
built this nation and always will be 
its most vital source of strength is 
far from dead. Clearly, too, the peo- 
ple who carry on a hobby with such 
zest and vigor that it becomes profit- 
able, are interesting people. Again 
and again a contest judge would look 


up from the manuscript he was read- 
ing and remark, “I wish I could get 
into my car and go to see this man 
(or woman ). I’d like to see his stuff, 
and I'd like to talk to him.” 

These personal feelings made the 
final decisions more difficult. When 
the list of winners was finally com- 
piled (you will find it on the inside 
front cover of this issue), every judge 
was highly pleased with every selec- 
tion on it, but he was also disap- 
pointed that many whom he had 
come to consider as friends could not 
possibly be included. 

Fortunately, this was a contest 
where rewards were not limited to 
prize winners. Many entries which 
did not receive prizes have been ac- 
cepted as material for publication at 
our regular rates and checks sent to 
the authors. This process is still going 
on. Entries which the editors felt 
had qualities of interest that were 
not well brought out, are being care- 
fully considered. Methods are being 
studied whereby they can be rewrit- 
ten to make them suitable for pub- 
lication. 

However, please do NOT write to 
ask us if your entry is still under 
consideration. In all such cases, the 
contestants are consulted before the 
final decision is reached, and if your 
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entry may yet be published, you will 
hear from us in advance. 

The contest was so successful in 
bringing us good material that we 
have decided to continue it in an- 
other form. The rules for this new 
monthly contest are announced on 
the back cover of this issue, with 
some helpful suggestions for writing 
your story. 

' We sincerely thank every entrant 
for his contribution to the success 
of the contest. Non-winners quite as 
much as prize winners helped to 


demonstrate the broad interest of our 
new magazine, and have provided a 
diverse list of hobby interests which 
will be useful in planning future 
issues. Even more important to us 
is our deepened conviction that, in 
bringing out a magazine for and 
about people who pursue hobbies 
with such skill and industry that the 
product yields a profit, we not only 
“have something” in the publishing 
field, but also are strengthening a 
most vital force in our national char- 
acter. 


TWENTY-FIVE WORDS OR LESS 


| am what you'll call a contest fan, 

With a yen to win all the cash | can, 

But some of my entries fail to impress 
Those judging my twenty-five words or less. 


Yet | stick with this hobby year out and in, 
Trusting each entry | send will win, 

And the things | say exactly express 

What they want in twenty-five words or less. 


Yes, I've won a dozen in all, 

One was a THOUSAND—others quite small; 
So with this encouragement | must confess 
There is money in twenty-five words or less. 


| have saved every wrapper, box-top too, 
So | would be ready when Sponsors renew 
This contest game, which | hereby profess 
Is my hebby in twenty-five words or less. 


Frances G. Hart 
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The $500 First Prize Winner 


Mrs. OTTO 


Tue srass sleigh bells at my door 
jingle. | open it, and there stands a 
group of smiling people. “We've come 
to see the dolls,” they tell me. | wel- 
come them in, and my dolls and | 
make new friends. 

I am a farm wife, and my husband 
and I have three boys: Kenneth, 14, 
1s in high school; Johnnie, 13, is an 
eighth grader; and Tim, age six, is 
just beginning school. I have always 
loved dolls, but it was not until less 
than two years ago that I really started 
working with them. One day | saw 
a rag doll featured in a magazine and 
I immediately sent for the pattern; 
not because I had any use for her, 
but because she was so beautiful I 
just couldn’t resist her. 

When I had made up a few of 
these lovely dolls, my friends per- 
suaded me to sell them. The local gift 
shop where I took my first lot not 


Mrs. Koberle takes us to a corner of her living 
room in Middleton, Wisconsin, to show a few 
of the character dolls which she and her 
family have created with a brilliant blend of 
homely materials, lively imagination, native 


craftsmanship—and phenomenal energy! 


KOBERLE 


only accepted them but gave me or- 
ders for more. Furthermore, the pro- 
prietress gave me ideas for sock dolls; 
and about this time, too, I learned to 
make cornhusk dolls. Then one day 
when | was in the gift shop deliver- 
ing some of my handiwork, I saw my 
first “character dolls,” and I fell in 
love with them at once. 

| bought as many of these as | 
could, but this couldn’t last long be- 
cause with my three boys | had too 
many needs for my money at home 
to permit my spending much for 
dolls. One day at a fair I saw a war- 
rior doll that I could not buy. | 
wanted him so much that when I got 
home, at the family’s insistence, | 
made a warrior for myself. Then 
things really started. I made every- 
thing I saw, everything that our fer- 
tile brains could dream up; until 
finally I had so many character dolls 
my husband had to build a special 
cupboard to house them. 

By this time my neighbors became 
interested and began to contribute 
everything they thought might be 
useful in my doll making. Word got 
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around that | had a collection of 
hand-made dolls, and people began 
coming to see them; and these people 
liked what they saw so well that | 
soon had more orders than | could 
comfortably fill. 

All this began just twenty-one 
months ago. Since then, many un- 
expected and exciting things have 
happened. | have appeared on two 
radio stations speaking on “A Family 
Hobby.” I have taught “doll making” 
to the Dane County teachers so that 
they in turn could teach doll making 
and doll costuming to their students. 
I have spoken on and exhibited dolls 
before various groups in churches, 
schools, and clubs; and I still have 
two more talks to give before Christ- 
mas. My picture has appeared in the 
papers of this and neighboring states. 
I have been asked to contact Wiscon- 
sin State University authorities with 
a view to showing my dolls at the 
spring rural art show; and two free 
lance writers have asked the privilege 
of writing the story of my hobby. All 
this has happened just because I loved 
dolls and, not being able to buy them, 
decided that I could make my own. 

But I must describe some of my 


dolls. 
One of the first made was my little 
warrior. He has a wire skeleton 


wound with black stockings, and he 
is dressed in a short tattered leather 
shirt made from the top of an old 
kid glove. In one hand he holds a 
leather shield, decorated with tem- 
pera. In the other he clutches a long 
bone spear, which was taken, per- 
fectly shaped without carving, from 
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the leg of a deer. Tucked in his belt 
is a tiny knife, another deer bone; 
while encircling his neck and ankles 
are strings of teeth—actually the 
horny shells removed from chicken 
toes. For added color, he wears dull 
green earrings made from large beads. 
tlis entire head was covered with 
loops of black wool yarn which hav- 
ing been clipped, gave him the black- 
est, kinkiest hair imaginable. He is a 
very popular doll. He sells for $2.50. 

Once a lady gave me an old doll 
chair and I knew immediately that 
I must make an old lady to sit in it. 
Cloth heads did not suit my purpose, 
but after puzzling over the problem 
for almost a whole day, | happened 
to think of the clay my son Johnnie 
uses for modeling. Johnnie got the 
clay from a pond near our house, and 
together we modeled a head, using 
tooth picks to trace lines and wrinkles 
in the face. This being our first at- 
tempt at modeling, we used a pictufe 
to show us where to put the lines. 
The first head took us a long time, 
but those we have made since have 
gone much faster. 

When completed, the head was 
attached to skeleton, which, in turn 
was padded and given underclothing, 
and finally the whole doll was dressed 
in dark blue with bits of white. Our 
little old lady was next given a lace 
cap to top her grey yarn hair, and a 
lace fichu to cover her bent shoulders. 
Wire from the inside of my hair curl- 
ers provided the frames for her spec- 
tacles, a touch which added a great 
deal to her appearance. Then we 
seated her on the old doll chair, and 
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placed a foot stool under her feet. 
Later a rug was put under the foot 
stool, but the set still seemed to lack 
something, so we added a second 
rug for her lap. 

Then we fastened a tiny crochet 
hook to her hand, and put a ball of 
yarn in her lap on top of the rug. 
Kenneth suggested a small old-fash- 
ioned table to be placed by her, so 
] drew him a pattern and he made 
the table. A centerpiece for the table 
was made by my 14-year-old boy, 
and a lamp to set on the centerpiece 
was made from a_ perfume bottle 
which I painted and provided with a 
colored paper shade. We made a little 
book from a block of wood stained 
a soft rose color on the edges and then 
covered with a kid glove leather cov- 
er. This, too, was put on the table, 
just in case grandmother should want 
to read awhile. This book completed 
the picture. 

This original group, including the 
old chair, has brought an offer of 
$25; but we would not think of part- 
ing with it. However, we make simi- 
lar sets and sell them for $6.00. I 
might add that most of the people 
who come from the larger cities tell 
me our prices are not nearly high 
enough. 

On the day I was instructing the 
Dane County teachers, Johnnie made 
a piano out of a cigar box. It was so 
perfect that we all “fell in love with 
it, and it brought a flood of new ideas. 
A bench was added, and then I made 
a little girl with yellow braid to sit 
before the piano. We had to have 
music, but we searched in vain for 





in their 

Sunday best. John Koberle, aged 13, 

modeled in clay the face and head of 
the man. 


A Black Forest peasant couple 


any small enough. Then | thought of 
the Montgomery Ward catalogue, and 
turning to the music section I selected, 
cut out, and placed on the little music 
rack three pictured record albums. 
Now a music teacher who has seen 
our set declares she is going to make 
and give me for C hristmas a tiny 
copy of Silent Night. 

We added a tiny velvet scarf for 
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the piano top; at which point Johnnie 
insisted that we had to have a plant, 
because Auntie always had a plant 
on her piano. So we found a tiny 
pitcher made from a shell and added 
a sprig of green weed. We needed 
statuary, and a tiny carved elephant 
added that note. What piano is com- 
plete without a photograph? Our 
“snap” collection yielded miniature 
pictures of my three boys which, 
framed in gold-paper frames, we 
added to the collection on the piano 
top. People loved it. It was made 
only a little over a month ago, and 
already we have orders for three at 
$4.00 each. 

Recently I bought an old bisque 
head from a second-hand store for 
35 cents. Though it had no eyes, 
teeth, or hair, it had a pretty face 
with more natural expression than 
common. Not needing the head, I put 
it away and forgot it for the time. 
Then one day when I was making 
sock dolls I thought of this head. A 
great surge of excitement sw ept over 
me as a picture of the completed doll 
flashed into my mind; and, laying 
aside my present work, I hurried to 
the attic to gather materials. 

Laying the head upon my material 
to get an idea of size, I began to cut 
and form a body to suit my fancy. 
I gored and shaped the waist until 
it was tiny and wasp-like. The bosom 
was full, and the hips flared grace- 
fully. The body in this case was filled 
with bran; and I jointed the legs and 
arms as I went along so that they 
could be moved into different posi- 
tions. Next I got a piece of soft pine 
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and began carving and shaping eyes. . 


finally managing to fit the sockets. 
These, when painted a_ beautiful 
brown and fitted into place, instantly 
gave life to the face. 

When my mother cut her hair 
many years ago, she saved the shin 
ing brown mass, and I now used 
part of this to make a wig for this 
doll. I dressed her hair simply and 
added a brown rayon mesh snood. | 
made her dress of grey-greenish ma 
terial with a full skirt edged with 
pleating and black soutache braid. 
This outfit | topped with a long fitted 
jacket, also soutache-trimmed, having 
a beautiful bustle and a high neck 
line. A steel cut button serves as a 
brooch at the neck opening. Half 
gloves, grey-green in color, were put 
on the wooden hands which Johnnie 
carved for her. We gave her a reti- 
cule and a little sailor hat to match 
her dress. 

The hat is ornamented with a 
black band and has a curly black os 
trich plume that comes down the 
side and over the brim. When the 
hat was finished we tilted it daintily 
over one eye and fastened it to her 
head with an old-fashioned hat pin 
made from a bead. She is a most 
beautiful creature, not at all doll- 
like. A miniature matron of the 
1880's. I worked seven and a half 
days on her, but she is worth it. | 
will probably get more work through 


‘ her, for many people have doll heads 


for which they want bodies made. 
We named this doll Bertha Mary 
after my mother. 

I now have made a price list of my 
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dolls. Formerly it was always hard 
for me to name a price; I would so 
much rather give them to friends. 
Now, when anyone inquires the price 
of a doll, I find it much easier to 
hand him a price list with the ex- 
planation that there are so many | 
can never remember the price of each. 
The list is typewritten and gives the 
price, name, and a brief description 
of each doll. It also tells what acces- 
sories are included in a particular set. 
For example, it will say: “Mrs. Hick- 
ory Nut, 5% inches tall when seated 
on her little hand-made bench—has 
a hickory nut head, grey dress, and 
pretty apron—holds a coffee grinder 
in her lap. Doll, grinder, and bench 
are $3.50.” People like to take these 
lists home with them for future order- 
ings. It also helps them pick the doll 
they can best afford. 

As for profit, the rag dolls, entirely 
hand-made and very pretty, bring me 
$3.50, while the material cost per 
doll is less than $1.00. My character 
dolls made with wire skeletons bring 
me, with accessories, from $1.50 to 
$6.00. Some of these dolls are fash- 
ioned entirely of silk and cotton; 
some entirely of corn husk and corn 
silk, while some have heads and 
hands of clay. Many items are used 
in their construction, and all my 
character dolls are accompanied by 
little accessories that make them more 
human. My whole family helps make 
these accessories, which include 
brooms, cradles, umbrellas, books, 
baskets, sewing equipment, crochet 
work, tiny dolls, flowers, fans, ani- 
mals, coffee mills, wheelbarrows, 
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tables, chairs, foot stools, sleds, doll 
carriages, rugs, churns, and clay 
dishes. 

Occasionally we make dolls from 
snapshots. One such order came to 
me from a lady in a distant city who 
had seen one of my dolls. The picture 
she sent me was that of a young 
Jesuit priest and the doll was to be 
a present to his parents on their silver 
wedding anniversary. 

I had only a week in which to do 
the work, and at first I thought it 
was impossible, especially since | 
knew nothing about the garments 
and the biretta that the priest wore. 
Finally, however, I decided to go to 
our local priest for assistance, and 
though we are not of his church he 
gave me both help and encourage- 
ment. With his help and good luck 
I was able to complete my doll in 
time, and even to make it resemble 
the young man in the snapshot. 

This interest which began as a 
hobby has now grown into a profit- 
able business and much more besides. 
It has enabled my whole family to 
make new friends and has opened to 
them new pleasures. Furthermore, we 
find that we are able to do things 
that two years ago we did not realize 
we could do. 

Money from this hobby has painted 
our house, bought curtains for our 
living room, built our doll cupboard, 
paid for magazine subscriptions, and 
bought me new dolls, as well as two 
very old ones recently acquired. We 
have just bought a beautiful old toy 
iron stove that we hope to use in an 
old fashioned doll kitchen set we 
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are planning to build this winter. 
A doll carriage more than fifty vears 
old is another recent “buy,” and | 
have paid all my club dues, bought 
my own clothes, and had money for 
many personal things—all from my 
doll money. Doll money also bought 
cement for a pool for our yard, new 
flowers for our borders, and material 
for further doll making. 

Another source of the profit is the 
talks I give on my hobby. At first I 
did not charge for these talks but I 
soon had so many calls, involving 
so much work and trouble that I had 
to call a halt. | now charge $5.00 
for clubs near my home, and up, to 
$10.00 for those farther away. | take 
along about 45 of my own home-made 
dolls and some of the more interesting 
of those I have bought. I begin by 
giving a short history of the dolls 
based on information | have gleaned 
from my reading on the subject. 
Each doll is shown to the group, 
then placed on a table for future dis- 
cussion. Every doll unwrapped brings 
new exclamations from the audience. 
Someone always sees in each one like- 
ness of a friend or relative. Finally 
after the dolls have been shown, the 
people are invited to come forward 
to view them. This invitation always 
precipitates a grand rush and for a 
long time thereafter | am busy re- 
peating details, answering innumer- 
able questions, and writing orders. 
Usually it is hours before the dolls 
are all put back into their wrappings. 

In the last 19 months I have made 
about 50 dolls for myself and sold 
186 of all sizes. All my doll work is 
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done in my spare time, without neg- 
lecting my husband, my three boys, 
or any of my household duties. I do 
all my own sewing and housework 
and last season, in addition, | canned 
between 500 and 600 quarts of meat, 
fruit, and vegetables against the win- 
ter’s needs. 

Doll work is done in odd hours 
during the day, in evenings, and on 
Sundays between guests. My boys 
and my husband help me in the eve- 
nings and on Sundays, and our kitch- 
en, which is also our workroom, is 
often a busy place. The best plan is 
to have a separate room where ma 
terials may be left to be taken up 
again quickly as the opportunity 
presents. 

If you are a “saver,” you will find 
much that you can use in your col 
lection. Friends have helped me with 
everything from buttons to cotton 
for stuffing bodies. They save cheese 
boxes for me which I used for ac 
cessories. A button box will yield 
wonderful brooches for aged ladies; 
beads are « “must,” and earrings help 
in the most unusual ways. 

And here is a bit of advice—always 
complete your dolls, even to under 
clothing. Someone is going to look 
for that. Be certain that the doll is 
made strong enough to withstand a 
child’s handling, if it is to be a child’s 
plaything. Always do your best work 
on a doll. Hemming and embroidery 
add a lot to a rag doll’s appearance 
and bring many compliments. A 
pretty face, or a face with character, 
a well-proportioned body, a natural 
posture, and, finally, good workman 
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* ship, are always important. If a doll 
is made to sit on a chair, tie her to 
it. Otherwise someone will pick her 
up carelessly and there will be break 
age and embarrassment. 

| believe anyone can make dolls 
who has a love for them and the co- 
operation of the other members of 
the household. My family helps me 
with everything, even the canning. 

~My boys entertain guests and take 
orders for dolls when I am not at 
home. 

A maker of dolls needs to be 
“handy” with her fingers. She must 
have a sense of humor to help over 
the bad spots and a vivid imagina 
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tion. But her greatest assets are pa- 
tience and ingenuity. You'll never 
know whether or not you can make a 
doll until you try. 





Orders continue to pour upon Mrs. 
Koberle and her family assistants. Since 
writing this article an order received 
from Holland requested 26 dolls to be 
used as samples. Subsequent orders, 
not 
But 


the Koberles decided to refuse this re- 


it was explained, would specify 


less than 12 of each kind ordered. 


quest. They felt they were not ready 
to do business on this scale, especially 


foreign business. 


Bottle Lamps 


MaKING PRACTICAL and decorative 
electric lamps from old oil lamps 
and odd-shaped bottles has become 
for me an extremely profitable and 
interesting pastime. 

» I find these oil lamps and bottles 
in attics, basements and barns. 

In the case of oil lamps, | make no 
change in design—simply wire them 
for electricity. They also make very 
attractive night lights with the in- 
stallation of a small bulb in the bot- 
tom of the lamp, operated by a sep- 
arate switch. I get anywhere from 
$7.50 to $85.00 for this combination 

«able lamp and night light. 

From the bottles some very un- 

usual lamps can be made which are 


especially adapted for use in a rum- 
pus room, den or bar. | make these 
by sandblasting a hole through the 
bottom of the bottle, affixing a teak- 
wood base and then wiring for elec- 
tricity. On some of these lamps | 
also sandblast names, initials, dates, 
special designs, or possibly the name 
of the place where the bottle was 
found. A lamp of this type will bring 
from $7.50 to $25.00. 

In addition to collecting bottles for 
lamp making, | frequently come 
across other items of interest to col- 
lectors. These items | trade or sell, 
thus adding another very profitable 
angle to an already lucrative hobby. 


Geo. F. Rockwood 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


THE URGE TO WRITE 


NELLIE C. WHITLATCH 


We pipn’t hear anything about 
hobbies in 1898—at least not on the 
South Dakota plains where I lived. 
But as soon as | was able to read 
well, I devoured all the reading mat- 
ter | could get my hands on. 

I was a lot younger than my broth- 
ers and sisters, and I was considered 
“weakly.” There was nothing organ- 
ically wrong with me, but I was small 
for my age, and I wasn’t allowed to 
do any work. After I began reading 
the numerous paper backed novels 
that I sneaked away from the family, 
I had no desire to work. 

Our house was very small and very 
crowded. I had a terrible time find- 
ing a quiet place to read. Noise, espe- 
cially highly pitched voices, bothered 
me dreadfully. It does still. Finally I 
inveigled my younger brother into 
making a hammock for me from bar- 
rel staves, woven wire and burlap. | 
persuaded him to swing it between 
two half-grown box elders in the 
edge of a “tree claim” adjoining our 
place. To me it was the loveliest spot 
on earth. I couldn’t hear my mother’s 
and sisters’ constant chatter, and I 
could read the lovely stories without 
interruption. 

I read “The Belle of Lynn,” and 
“On Her Wedding Morn.” But the 


story that intrigued me the most was 


“Lena Rivers.” I read it a dozen times 
or more. When I brought the thumb- 
worn and dog-eared pamphlet to the 
house, | announced that I was going 
to be a writer. 

“A writer?” echoed my mother, 
dropping her mending. 

“A writer?” chorused the girls. 
“Well, of all things... !” 

At dinner they informed Dad and 
the boys that there was going to be 
an author in the family. I can still 
remember their ridicule and laughter. 
Unfortunately, for me, my father had 
two sisters who wrote poetry. I had 
read some of their work—long, mourn- 
ful stanzas about the parting of loved 
ones, and the hope of meeting them 
beyond the pearly gates. Evidently 
my aunts were inspired only after 
they had attended a funeral. My folks 
thought they were crazy. 

“So you're going to write loony 
stuff like Aunt Jane?” jeered my eld- 
est brother. 

“The kid’s got bats in her belfry,” 
chimed in the brother who had made 
the hammock. “If I was Mamma, I'd 
put a stop to you reading that stuff.” 

“What stuff?” demanded my fath 
er, laying down his knife and fork. 

Mamma explained. She said she 
had read the stories, and she didn’t 
think they would do me any harm. 
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, She added that it kept me from being 
* under foot, and no stronger than l 
was, she thought I should rest during 
the heat of the day. 

Dad agreed with her about the 
resting and reading, but he was 
thumbs down on the idea of writing. 
He, too, said that Aunt Jane and 
Aunt Ellen were “slightly off,” al- 
ways dreaming and scribbling when 
they should be doing something use- 
ful. He didn’t want to hear anything 
more about me wanting to write. 

Nevertheless, I didn’t give up the 
idea. But where could I write? And 
on what? At last I solved the problem. 
| could write in my wooded retreat. 
[he folks would think I was read- 
ing I commenced saving odd 
bits of blank paper. I slit every used 
envelope that I could find. I counted 
the days until a leaf was torn from 
the calendar. I managed to spirit away 
every auction sale bill. In those days 
folks bought sugar by the dollar or 
half-dollars’ worth. It came in a paper 
sack, and, for added protection, it 
was wrapped in heavy paper so the 
sugar wouldn’t sift through into the 
»wagon bed. I managed to get most 

of the wrapping paper, but not all 

of it. Mamma had various uses for 

i, and oft times she scolded and 

grumbled because it disappeared so 

suddenly. She even made me help her 
look for it, when all the time I knew 
it was safely hidden beneath my 
hammock pad. 

But at last I was found out. 

One night it rained heavily, and 

“the next morning I rushed over to 

the tree claim and found the sheets 


@ 
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of my cherished manuscripts soaked 
with water. | was spreading them out 
to dry when my youngest brother 
appeared. He snatched up my brain 
children, demanding to know what 
they were. I fought and screamed, 
but he held my funny little composi- 
tions high above my head and began 
reading them aloud. His laughter only 
increased my fury. | shall refrain 
from divulging the names I called 
him, but even now | rejoice that | 
kicked his shins black and blue. 

I implored him not to tell Dad. 
[ had wilfully disobeyed him. Per- 
haps I would be punished. My brother 

made me promise to destroy my writ- 
ings, and never, never write anything 
more. Only on those terms would he 
agree to keep silent. I said that I 
would. Evidently my brother did not 
trust me. He followed me into the 
house. For a wonder there was no 
one in the kitchen. A corn cob fire 
was burning in the range, and swal- 
lowing hard, | dumped the accumu- 
lation of envelopes, calendar leaves, 
sale bills and brown paper upon it. 
Then | turned and ran from the 
room, crying bitterly. 

At dinner Mamma said that some- 
body had built up her fire and ruined 
her bread. And somehow I was glad. 


My brother practiced a mild form 
of blackmail, however. Whenever we 
quarreled, which was frequently, he 
threatened to tell Dad about my writ- 
ing. | was afraid to write anything 
more. But at school I kept my eye on 
the teacher during the arithmetic 
period, and I created short, mythical 
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yarns on my slate when | was sup- 
posed to be writing down numbers. 
! would quickly erase these whenever 
| saw the teacher approaching, but | 
had the satisfaction of grouping words 
and sentences together. Ihe teacher 
complained because | didn't leave 
my work on my slate. How could she 
help me when she couldn't examine 
my work? I didn't tell her that there 
wasn’t any work to leave. After a 
while she gave me up as hopeless. 
As a result, | have extreme difticulty 
in balancing my check book. 

But I didn’t write any more until 
| was twenty-seven. 


Dap was something of a wanderer. 
In the early 1900’s he moved the 
family to Alberta, Canada, where he 
acquired large holdings of land. We 
had the biggest ranch house in the 
sparsely settled community. Now | 
would have a place to write, | thought. 
But | was doomed to disappointment. 
My sisters married and Mamma in- 
sisted that I learn to do housework, 
which was very hard for me. There 
was too much work to do during the 
summer months, and I soon found 
out that I would freeze if I stayed 
in my room during the winter. 
Usually the family assembled in one 
large room heated by a coal stove. I 
could not write there. 

[ had other interests now, too. 
(here were cowboys wearing wide 
Stetson hats, dances, skating, riding 
horseback. I lived. And in living, I, 
in a measure, forgot about writing; 
until my father sold his big ranch 
and moved to western Oregon. 
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By this time my people were old. 
They insisted upon having my con 
stant companionship. I do not regret 
that | gave it to them. But I do feel 
that | should have had some time to 
myself. | never did. If 1 stayed in 
my room longer than half an hour, 
Mamma would be sure to trudge up- 
stairs and demand to know what | 
was doing. 

My opportunity did not come un- 
til the year 1917. By that time I was 
married and living in a different part 
of Oregon, a high, arid place with 
blue skies and beautiful sunsets. | 
loved it. | had a son three years old. 
And | had a friend who one day con- 
fided to me that she had a burning 
desire to write. I told her that I did, 
too. We invested in several thick 
scratch paper tablets, and some soft 
lead pencils. We wrote. I read her 
work and she read mine. We kept it 
a dark secret. Together we subscribed 
for a writer’s magazine called “The 
Editor.” We devoured its contents. 
We discussed articles and market 
tips. . 

“Do you suppose we'll ever sell 
anything?” we asked each other. 

But we decided that if we did not, 
it was fun writing anyway. My friend 
said it was a grand hobby. 


Then one day my husband found 
one of my stories. I had left it lying 
on the table while I ran an inquisi- 
tive pig out of the garden. I noted the 
surprise, the wonder in his eyes. | 
thought: This is it. He’ll ridicule me 
—laugh at me. And if he does, | 
can’t go on. But instead he seemed 
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interested — pleased. 1 was over- 
whelmed. 

“That’s pretty good,” he remarked 
when he had finished the story. 
“Gosh, you must have written a lot 
... Why don’t you get a typewriter?” 

“Wh-Why?” I faltered. 

“You can't market your stuff like 
that.” 

“Do you think it will sell?” I 
asked eagerly. “Do you really?” 

“Perhaps not right away,” he re- 
turned. “But eventually you'll break 
through. Just keep on trying.” 

Keep on trying. I couldn’t believe 
it! To think that at last someone un- 
derstood . . . someone was interested 
in my writing. And right here | want 
to say this: Always I will attribute my 
success—large or small—to my_hus- 
band. Through three decades he has 
been most kind . . . most helpful. 


But it was ten years before I sold 
anything. 

Of course, I didn’t write steadily 
all that time. I had another baby. 
We moved several times. There were 
ups and downs, interruptions, pleas- 
ant and unpleasant. But I wrote—at 
intervals. It was an escape. 

In February 1927, | received my 
first check. I had won one of the $150 
prizes in McFadden’s first short story 
contest. Friends, neighbors, and rel- 
atives were surprised . . . and slightly 
shocked. I had sold to a confession 
magazine. What had I to confess? I 
had merely portrayed the life of a 
girl whom [ knew in Alberta. It had 
sold, and that was the important part. 
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And I was like a hunter after his first 
kill. 1 wrote more and more. I kept 
on selling. 


I haven't made a lot of money, but 
it has helped over the tough spots. 
The largest check I ever received for 
a story was $320; and the smallest, 
$62.20. I was 0 carried away by my 
success that at first | thought I would 
make my writing an all-time job. I 
hired help, but it wasn’t satisfactory. 
It irked me to have a silly girl break 
my train of thought by asking how 
much baking powder to put in the 
biscuits. And I resented some fish- 
eyed old lady telling my children 
how much jelly they could have on 
their bread. Definitely our home life 
wasn’t the same. So I decided that 
my writing would be a hobby 
something I could do when I felt 
like it... something I liked to do... . 
something that would pay dividends. 


Thus the years have marched by. 
I’m still writing. I mailed out a little 
story last week. I’ve been toying with 
the idea of writing a book. I’m sure 
that, if the occasion should ever 
arise, I could make my living by 
writing. 

For those who want to write I 
shall say this: Write, but write about 
what you know. Write about the 
things you have. Be your own critic. 
After awhile, you'll find that your 
work is taking on a smoother touch 
and you'll say, “This is good. I’m 
going to send this out... ” 

As my husband said—“Just keep 
on trying.” 
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SPORT OF THE PLAINS 


LEON V. ALMIRALL 


Iv 1s AN ideal fall dey and we've 
just left my ranch down on the plains 
east of Denver to course coyotes with 
what in Colorado are called “run- 
nin’ dogs.” They represent an as- 
sortment of breeds—greyhounds, both 
the purebred and “cold blood,” (called 
“lurchers” in England); Russian wolf- 
hounds, Scottish deerhounds; and the 
hybrids of all these breeds. 


There’s a tang in the air and the 
round ball of early morning yellow 
light has edged above the flat hori- 
zon. Soon its rays will lick away the 
night’s frost, leaving the ground hard 
frozen and decked only with its scant 
fall-browned short grass. 

Any time now we should be see- 
ing one of those gray-haired, brushy 
tailed, fast moving small game kill- 
ers, with cold green eyes, low skull 
and pricked ears. Already we've put 
five miles behind us on our sure- 





Epitor’s NoTE: Twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Almirall, who today lives at 4301 
Batavia Place, Denver, Colorado, came 
West and went to work as a cow-hand 
on the CJ ranch, 50 miles east of Den- 
ver. The ranch owner, Mr. C. J. Elliott, 
was an ardent coyote coursing fan, and 
his new hand was soon bitten by the 
bug. 

The pay-off in this sport—aside from 
the pleasure of the hunt_ itself—comes 





from the sale of pelts and the collection 
of the bounty paid by every western 
state for the extermination of these ma- 
rauders. 

Most of the old coyote coursers be- 
fore the war had motorized their hobbies, 
using autos to replace cow ponies, but 
the war brought the pony back into his 
own again; and hence this story echoes 
the squeaking of leather rather than the 
rattling of tin, 
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» footed cow ponies. The dogs are all 


on the alert and ready to go. Always 
their ears are up, and their keen eyes, 
to which they owe their name of 
“sight-runners,” rove the open spaces 
ahead for sight of their quarry. 

A black-tailed jack bounds aloft 
and streaks ahead, all four hounds 
after her. “Come back here!” I com- 
mand. They stop obediently, quiver- 
ing, ears pricked, and eyes fastened on 
the fading bunch of bouncing gyrat- 
ing hare. Then the long-eared, long- 
legged bounder disappears and the 
dogs relax. 

“Look ahead there, Al!” I hear my 
friend, Bob, say from his saddle. “Ain't 
that a coyote?” We both pull in our 
horses and the hounds stop alongside. 
I] squint hard through five hundred 
yards of thin air, and say softly: 

“You're damn tootin’ feller! What’s 
more he isn’t worried,” for I see he’s 


The Author, with Trophy 
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just kind of snoopin’ from one prairie- 
dog hole to another. Luckily the slight 
current of air stirring is against us, 
and his keen nose hasn’t picked up 
the scent of either man or dog. Inas- 
much as we've been moseying along 
on our horses, there’s been no pound 
of hoofs on frozen ground to warn 
his pricked ears of our approach, 
cause him to glance over his shoulder 
and immediately recollect a pressing 
engagement elsewhere. 

We pause to figure out the best 
avenue of approach, because to ride 
right up at him at this distance would 
simply mean useless expenditure of 
energy on the part of both dogs and 
horses. Somehow, we see he gets the 
“wire” and looks our way. 

Still, he stands and stares. Luckily, 
the hounds haven’t seen him as they 
stand in a swale of the prairie while 
we have the advantage of being in 
our saddles. But nevertheless, they 
suspect something is in the wind be- 
cause from long practice they know 
the signs, and they start to fidget. 

We move towards the draw I have 
spotted, angling toward the spot where 
Mr. Gray Boy lingers. I glance over 
my. shoulder and so does Bob. 

“Wonder will he be there when we 
come up for air?” 

“No can tell,” I reply, just as we 
ease down into the draw followed by 
the hounds. At this familiar move, 
Dan, a purebred grayhound of blu- 
ish color; Bones, my famous Russian; 
Nora, a little greyhound bitch but all 
grit; and Rusty grow more suspicious 
and start ahead, but I call them in. 

We move along the sandy bottom 
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until we figure we've cut down the 
distance to the proper length for the 
best chance to make a catch and kill. 
We are now a hundred to two hun- 
dred yards from where we last saw 
the gray-haired speed-ball. I glance at 
Bob. He nods and we head our ponies 
up the slant side of the draw. 

Red dirt and pebbles stream be- 
hind our horses’ scrambling hoofs. 
The dogs bound eagerly upward cer- 
tain now the game is on. On top, we 
squint for a glimpse of Gray Boy. 
Unluckily for him, he has hardly 
moved from his original position. The 
hounds’ keen eyes have picked him 
up, and they’re off! 

Out they go in a streamlined burst 
of speed, their great, easy-moving, <is- 
tance-eating strides fairly burning up 
the ground. But look! He's suddenly 
come alive and off he goes into his 
first speed. With our hounds well in 
the lead, we shake loose our lines and 
let our ponies ramble. Back go their 
short silky ears, while their hoofs 
twinkle, throwing bits of hard dirt 
to the rear. We lean against the 
breeze and yell encouragement to 
the hounds. 

Had we yelled before the dogs had 
a good start, Mr. Coyote would have 
skipped his first “gears” and gone into 
“high” right ‘then, leaving our pant- 
ing dog-haired foursome out of luck. 

The cold pony-made breeze whips 
against our faces and sings by our 
ears and our nostrils catch the odor 
of sweaty leather. The exhilaration 
of the chase surges through us and 
we “yip” for the pure joy of being 
alive. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Along comes a narrow dry wash 
into which the coyote has ducked, 
followed by the hounds, only to 
emerge later with his pursuers still 
on his brushy, flying tail. Our ponies, 
their eyes fastened on the course, 
don’t bother to go into the draw. Up 
we go, and over to land safely in one 
swooping flight. 

“Brother!” I hear Bob yell, “Am | 
glad that bank we took off from 
wasn't wet!” I knew what he meant. 
Once before, on another coyote chase, 
the bank was wet, and we landed, 
ponies and all, in the bottom of the 
draw. Luckily, no bones were broken 
that time, but it was only “luck.” 

On we tear, near enough to see 
Dan in the lead, Bones next, Rusty 
running even with him, and little 


Nora doing her “durndest” to be in 
at the kill. 
“Look at that bunch go,” I yell. 


Mr. Coyote knows now that he’s 
really wanted. He’s down to business 
and his business is running away to 
live to fight another day. And ex 
cept for the “fleet-heels” of the plains, 
the antelope, no faster animal travels 
the sward. 

His ears are back against his skull, 
brush in the breeze, and his tough 
toes dig into the hard ground. 

A badger hole yawns right in front 
of Bob’s pony, but he’s seen ’em be- 
fore and skids around it, while Bob, 
puncher-wise, grips tightly with his 
thighs and sticks. Then, I see some- 
thin’ and yell! 

“Looks! Bones has him!” The big 
Russian running shoulder to shoul 
der with Gray Boy bumps the coyote 
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This day’s sport not only paid well in thrills and cash, but means longer life for 
thousands of game birds and small animals. The stripped Model T is repres2ntative 
of the cars normally used for the rough going of coyote coursing on the open prairie. 


off his feet, and as the beast veers 
away the Russian hound’s lean, long 
jaws reach for a hold on that hairy 
hide. But just at the moment a handy 
bunch of soapweek looms. Around it 
goes Mr. Coyote, while the Russian 
hound’s jaws snap on empty space, 
and the rest of the hounds go twenty- 
five yards by. Slick Mr. Gray Boy’s 
trick has netted him a neat advant- 
age. 

On he goes headed for the Bijou 
Bluffs, a rough country filled with 
dry washes. Once in their winding 
protection, he knows he'll be safe. 

I swing my pony around on a dime’s 
worth of dirt and ride hell-for-leath- 


er to head him off, just as I see Rusty 
flash by me closely followed by Nora 
and Dan. Their “four-wheel leg- 
brakes” have finally worked and they 
have come about to take up the chase. 

Rusty runs even with Gray Boy 
while Nora and Dan trail just a bit 
behind him in what we call “fan- 
fashion.” Old time coyote hounds all 
develop their own trade tricks. This 
one assures the dogs that if their 
quarry veers he wouldn’t get far. 

I can hear Bob's pony pounding 
dirt just behind me, but I keep my 
eyes fastened on the course because 
it looks like the finish. Yep! There 
goes Rusty. He makes a lunge for 
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Gray Boy, sinks his fangs in the hairy 
hide and down they go in a whirling, 
fighting snarling mass. 

“Yeow!” shouts Bob. “He’s really 
an old timer!” Then, he pulls along- 
side of me and our ponies burn the 
ground, and we come upon the bat- 
tle just as Bones joins the fray. 

For a few minutes there’s just the 
blur of revolving hair, smothered 
growls, yelp, snarls, and the click of 
clashing ivory as tusk meets tusk. Rib- 
bons of red decorate all the battlers. 

But with us the course and catch 
is the thing and while the battle that 
ends the chase lends its zest, it must 
not become a massacre. 

I slide down from my mount, trail 
my lines for the usual cow pony 
ground-tie, take my steel staplepuller 
from my saddle pocket, and walk 
toward the fray. Then I stand close 
and bide my time. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


My chance comes at a moment 
when all combatants take a much- 
needed breathing spell. Warning the 
hounds away, | step in quickly, raise 
the tool, and bring it down “smack” 
against the small-game killer’s skull. 
Gray Boy shudders. His legs stiffen 
and his hard green eyes glaze, but 
never lose their hatred even in death. 

Now, while the hounds laze 
around, lick their wounds, or seek 
hidden water in one the close-by 
draws, Bob and I skin off the silky 
prime pelt. 

“Well,” says Bob, “there’s one more 
o them sneaking killers that won't 
have a belly full of pheasants this 
year.” 

At last, the job done and the hounds 
rested, we tie the pelt up behind the 
cantle on my saddle, swing into our 
hulls and dog-trot away. We ought 
to sight another prairie-tenor any 
time now. 





Not the least important among the virtues associated with a 


hobby is its magic for bringing people of like interests together 
in friendship. One does not, we have discovered, become a 
button collector or a stamp enthusiast and retains his aloofness 
from others. On the contrary, with the dawn of his enthusiasm 
he becomes one of the brotherhood with whose members 
through the United States —or the world in some cases — he 
begins at once an animated, friendly correspondence. Many of 
our contestants have listed this correspondence with their fellow 
enthusiasts as the most important single benefit they have de- 
rived from their hobby.—The Editor. 
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When Her Hubby Went Overseas 


Her Hobby Came To Her Rescue 


Mrs. EVERETT YOUNG 


My Fonpness for making artificial 
flowers has come to my rescue at a 
very critical time. I am a service man’s 
wife with four children, two of them 
in school, and running our home on 
an allotment check—well, it just can’t 
be done with prices as they are today. 
Fortunately I have always been artis- 
tic, and—more fortunately still—I have 
learned how to put my “gift” to work 
for me so that I can earn the extra 
money I need without having to 
leave my home. 

I began by specializing in artificial 
flower arrangements for center pieces. 
My neighbors were my first custom- 
ers, bringing over their vases to have 
me fill them with flowers suited to 
the size and type of the vase. Word 
got around, and soon my phone was 


jingling with orders. 

‘Today I make many kinds of flow- 
ers, one kind being roses on short 
wire for florists who use them to 
“fill in” their wreaths and_ sprays. 
With one florist alone I have a stand- 
ing order for 1000 of these roses every 
month. | also make sprays of roses, 
apple blossoms, dogwood, sweet peas, 
gladiolas, wisteria, and rose bud and 
gardenia hair flowers and corsages 
for department and ten cent stores. 

My only tool is a pair of scissors, 
though I have plans for dies and vein- 
ers for making petals and leaves. My 
materials are crepe paper, wire, and 
leaves—all of which | buy at a florists’ 
supply house. The cost both in time 
time and materials is small—about 
six cents and 30 minutes time for a 
dozen roses that will sell for $2.50. 
The cost on the other flowers runs 
about the same. 

















At present my living room is both 
my shop and my display room; but 
my husband and I have plans for a 
basement work room when he re- 


turns. 

I have found this work so interest- 
ing that it actually seems to make 
the time go faster while my husband 
is away. The children, too, take a 
hand; and they seem to enjoy it as 
much as I do. The two oldest— ages 
six and seven—cut the wires; and my 
daughter, age five, stacks the wires 
in boxes. Even my two-year-old wants 
to do his part, though all such a little 
tyke can do is pick up the scraps of 
bright paper that drop on the floor. 
He seems to delight in seeing just 
how full he can pile the waste basket. 

I have a woman who comes in 
twice a week to help with the house 
work, so that I can devote more time 
to my flowers. My hobby is rapidly 
growing into a real business, and | 


te 


have big plans which, of course, must 
await my husband’s return. 

I have always been able to sell 
all the flowers I could make; in fact, 
I always have several orders ahead. 
There is plenty of room for more 
people in this business; and I believe 
anyone who has patience and who 
loves flowers will find this work both 
fascinating and profitable. 

Then there are other fields which 
so far | have only explored. For exam- 
ple, one could specialize in corsages 
and hair flowers, and then there are 
cloth, chenille, and feather flowers, 
these last being a field of their own. 


Marketing your flowers will be no 
trouble if they are of good quality. 
Just let your friends know, as I did, 
and they will do the rest. And you 
will never know what you can do 
till you try. Speaking of trying— 
there’s no time like the present. 


No man is really happy or safe without a hobby, and it 
makes precious little difference what the outside interest may be 


—botany, beetles 


or butterflies, 


roses, tulips, or irises; fishing, 


mountaineering, or antiques—anything will do so long as he 
straddles a hobby and rides it hard.—Sir William Osler. in Lire 


oF Sm WrttiAm Oster by Harvey Cushing. 
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REVIVING 
PIONEER 
ARTS 


LELAH F, ADLER 


| HAD ALWaAys wanted to paint, but 
never having had the opportunity to 
study, tried to satisfy a creative urge 
with embroidery and other kinds of 
needle work. But it was not until I 
was about 40 that I found a really 
satisfying medium for my creative 
urge—hand weaving. 

I will never forget the thrill of my 
first pattern. It was a very simple one; 
but as I watched it grow under my 
fingers, | was so excited I did not 
want to stop even long enough to eat. 
Later, as I progressed with my weav- 
ing, I began simultaneously to study 
textiles. This opened a whole new 
world for me, and I soon developed an 
especial interest in old types of weav- 
ing. 


As I learned about fibers and 


threads, I wanted to spin. My friends 


Weaving a 72” blanket on a 45” loom. 


tried to discourage me, but I found 
a very old wool wheel in a barn loft 
and got a carpenter to help me repair 
it. Then I needed a teacher. This was 
more difficult than finding a wheel, 
but I finally found an old lady who 
had grown up in the mountains of 
Virginia and who knew how to spin 
wool and flax. She taught me the 
“knack” of it. But she only knew 
how tv spin one grist. I took over from 
there and by trial and error I learned 
to spin several grists and also to con- 
trol the number of twists per inch, 
thus controlling the softness or hard- 
ness of the twisted yarn according to 
the requirements of the material to 
be woven. 

My first wool blanket — what a 
thrill! But alas, in my fervor for well 
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doing, I beat it too hard in the loom 
and as a result it was more suitable for 
a tent than a blanket. But I learned, 
and my blankets now are as soft as 
a powder puff, seamless, and as wide 
as 80 inches, some of them, though 
woven in a 40 inch loom. 

Along with my yarn spinning, | 
began to experiment with dyes; and, 
as my son expressed it, “I really went 
to town.” While doing research and 
studying ancient textiles, I found the 
door to the vegetable dye kingdom 
and became weed conscious. There 
is very little printed matter available 
on this subject, or I have not been 
able to find it. | began cooking up 


THREE TYPES OF SPINNING WHEEL. 


old. The author (center) is spinning flax. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


messes of weeds, flowers, nuts, shells, 
barks, roots, etc., also experimenting 
with various mordants. The results 
have been very satisfactory. The veg 
etable dyes on wool (I never use them 
on cotton) produce soft lovely colors. 
They are fast to light and to washing 
and improve with age, seeming to 
“settle in” and to mellow with time. 

I used the kitchen range to cook 
my “messes,” as the family calls them, 
until the day I cooked a batch of red 
cedar. Cedar contains a volatile oil, 
which escaped with the steam and 
nearly asphyxiated the family. After 
that episode, I was banished to the 
back yard where I continued my ex- 


The big wheel at the left is 100 years 
At the right is a wheel which, 


though homemade, is modern—powered by a sewing machine electric 
motor, controlled by a rheostat, resulting in much greater production in 


small space. 


The spinners are pupils. 
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periments, using a large iron pot on 
legs high enough to permit me to 
built a fire around and under it. I 
have learned quite a bit about plants; 
and it is amazing how many plants 
growing along our roadsides can be 
used as dye sources, and what fun 
it is experimenting with and using 
them. It is like having the rainbow 
to play with. Already I have pro- 
duced about 100 colors and tints. 

My loom, wool wheel, flax wheel, 
reel and winding blade are all over 
one hundred years old. They cost 
me the magnificent sum of $5.00. 
Even adding the cost of recondition- 
ing, they were still inexpensive. 

The list given below will demon- 
strate that my hobby is one that pays 
cash dividends. But one of the finest 
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dividends is the new friends it has 
brought me through mutual interests. 
There have been contacts with art- 
ists and skilled handcraft workers that 
I would not have had except through 
my hobby. Furthermore, it has been 
my experience that people who have 
a hobby are the ones who do things 
and in doing them live fuller and 
more interesting lives. 

Then there is the extra dividend 
paid in the currency of creative sat- 
isfaction. When my only son, a para- 
trooper, was killed at Bastogne, Bel- 
gium in December, 1944, my world 
came to an end; and without some 
keen interest to keep me occupied, I 
could not have carried on. The loss 
and pain will never cease, but a hob- 
by has helped to make it bearable. 


ARTICLES PRODUCED FROM MY HOBBY 


18 wool blankets—hand carded, spun and woven at $20.00 nines $ 
49 yards upholstering material—hand woven at $5.00 __ adie tha fee Nake gle 
60 yards drapery material—hand woven at $2.50 

28 yards wool tweeds—hand spun—dyed—woven at $5. 00. 
2 luncheon se ts—linen—hand woven at $10.00 

444 yards wool material—hand woven at $5.00 


12 yards cotton material at $2.50 


7 yards cotton and rayon material for dress at $2.00 


14 peasant aprons at $4.50 
2 dozen guest towels—per dozen at $15.00 


3% yards cotton material for dress at $2.50 


12 rugs at $5.00 
2 afghans—hand spun—dyed—woven, 


10 white wool scarfs—hand woven, at $2.50 
6 men’s wool ties—hand woven at $2.00 


at $35.00 : 

21% pounds hand carded—spun—dyed angora—2-ply knitting yarn at 
7 pounds hand spun—dyed—2-ply knitting yarn, at 

7 yards white wool material for sports coat at $4.00 

10 yards wool material—hand spun—dyed—oven, at $5.00 _. 


4 tapestry wall hanging—hand spun—dyed, at $5.00 .. 


360.00 
245.00 
150.00 
140.00 
20.00 
22.50 
30.00 
14.00 
63.00 
30.00 
2.50 
60.00 
70.00 
78.75 
42.94 
28.00 
seen. 50.00 
ees 25.00 
12.00 


Total $1,463.69 


Note: This list does not include a number of small articles, such as bags, scarfs, 


etc. of which I have kept no record. 
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TRAINING COON DOGS 
Bred from good stock, they’ve got to be good 


BUELL WALENCIAK 


THERE'S REAL money in breeding 
and training good coon dogs. Yes, and 
there’s money in the pelts one gets 
during the hunt when the dogs are 
in training. But that isn’t the half 
of it. . . for every $1.00 you get in 
cash in this business, there’s $10 in 
good, clean fun. 

I got my first dog when I was just 
a boy. His name was George, and he 
was black and tan with a bluish tick 
—a little fellow whose whole world 
was a coon up a tree. When you lit 
the lantern, George would almost ask 
you for a chew of tobacco, he was 
that human. 

I raised a partner for him, Belle, 
a female who was about 14 months 
old when I bought George. 

Dad vowed those two dogs ate as 
much as 10 head of hogs. I had given 
my life’s savings for George, $40; but 
Dad thought I had given $10, and he 
swore that was $8.50 too much. How- 
ever, I won out, and the dogs stayed. 
That winter I sold $135 worth of fur 
and had $2000 worth of fun. But 
you've got to be an outdoor man to 
eally understand. 





George taught Belle quickly, and 
she became a straight coon dog. When 
she hit a creek or river, she would 
never say a word; that is, she would 
never open up and cry like other 
dogs, unless Mr. Ringtail was some 
where close by. 

Now a coon is an exceptionally 
smart animal. He will climb a tree 
on a river bank, jump out into the 
water, swim down stream, get out 
on the other side, and do just a mil- 
lion-and-one other tricks to fool a 
dog. That is where the real sport 
begins—when the dog and the coon 
start matching wits. 

One night a friend and | were 
hunting down on Lagoon Creek. The 
stream winds its way to the Arkansas 
River through a heavily wooded area 
where springs come tumbling down 
from the hills, and where cliffs rise 
so abruptly that they make you dizzy 
to look at them—a veritable coon 
paradise. 

It was a bitter cold night and both 
ground and stream were frozen. The 
dogs struck a coon track about 10 
o'clock, but the cold made it difficult 
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for them to follow it. The coon gave 
them quite a chase, and both dogs 
were soon out of hearing. My friend 
and I would run until we were ex- 
hausted, then we would stop and 
listen, and then run on again. 

Once we thought we heard some- 
thing splashing in the water, but it 
was only a momentary sound and 
we kept on running. Soon we could 
hear Belle quite plainly, but no 
George! I got worried and _ started 
back to the place where we thought 
we had heard that sound in the 
water. 

Sure enough, there was George 
struggling in the icy water. He had 
broken through in the middle of the 
creek where the ice, being too thin 
to hold him, cracked anew every 
time he tried to climb out. | myself 
came blessed near drowning, but | 
got him out, and hurried with him in 
my arms to the car. He was very 
weak, and I knew then he had run 
his last coon. Early the next day, 
George “got across,” but it was that 
“other” river. 


THAT NEXT spring, Belle presented 
me with ten little Georges. I raised 
all of them somehow, with the aid 
of the neighbors; or perhaps I should 
have said, with the aid of the mer- 
chants, as it was they who gave me 
the scraps I fed them. I sold seven 
of them for $15 each. Boy, was I in 
the money! Today I get from $25 to 
$100 apiece for my dogs, depending 
upon the training, but I never hope 
to be as rich as I was that time. 
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ALL MY DOGS now are descend- 
ants of those two good old “Puritans,” 
George and Belle. Today there are 
Amos and Mike and Drifter . . . all 
just like George. All their puppies 
turn out well. Just like the American 
people, they’ve got to be good! They've 
the right stuff in them! 

If puppies come from good parent 
stock, training them is no trick at 
all. That's why one must be careful 
when choosing his breeding stock. 
Try the dogs out first and buy them, 
if you buy them, only on their own 
merits; not on the word of some fel- 
low who “heard they were good 
dogs.” 

I begin training my puppies when 
they are six months old. I try to 
make straight coon dogs out of every 
one of them. I find they learn best 
when they train with their mother, 
whom they respect more than they 
do their sire. I just let my pet rac- 
coon go for a stroll on his own one 
day, and then I let the mother and 
the youngsters trail Mr. Coon. In 
this way the little fellows get their 
first taste of the animal they will later 
hunt. I let the coon maul them around 
a little, and they certainly do get 
mauled too. This painful experience 
is the basis of a hate for the coon that 
later develops into the lust to find 
and kill. 

I have other animals that I teach 
them are taboo. Their punishment 
in training is a good ear-pulling. A 
dog’s ears being very sensitive, not 
many lessons are required. 

In December and January when 
the season is open on coon, skunk, 











mink, and opossum, the dogs get their 
first real work-out. Not all of the 
dogs in a litter qualify as good coon 
dogs according to my standard, but 
about seven out of ten will. The 
other three may be good squirrel, 
skunk, or opossum dogs. 

Selling my dogs is no trouble. 
Every community has its hunting 
fans; and if you have well trained 
hunting dogs, the news will travel 
faster among the brotherhood than 
gossip at a bridge party. 

And don't forget the profits from 
the hunt . . . dollar profits. 
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[ have always been an outdoor man, 
loving hunting and dogs. When you 
go into the woods, you leave behind 
you all human deceit. Here there 
are no-“I’m sorrys,” no “tomorrows,” 
no “I forgots,” just wholesome, rug- 
ged solitude. And dogs! Why 
wouldn’t a man love dogs... a 
friend always ready to serve and to 
please you, who will lick your hand 
for the whipping you gave him. . . 
no malice, just honest affection. 
Can’t you understand why I have 
chosen hunting and dog raising as 
my hobby? 


TABLE ARRANGEMENT 


Decorative arrangement as a hobby 
has paid me very well, despite phy- 
sical handicaps. 

Ever since I was a little girl, I 
have collected small china and pot- 
tery pieces—figurines, birds, and 
animals. Being sickly, I filled my 
room with plants of all kinds. When 
I became an invalid, I looked around 
for something to do that would bring 
in a little money for my needs. Ar- 
ranging my beloved plants in com- 
bination with china animals and 
birds was something that gave me 
daily pleasure; and when one day a 
friend asked me to arrange one of 
my “pictures” as a table piece for a 
dinner party, the profit feature of my 
hobby idea was born. 

Now my arrangements are in de- 


mand for private apartments, for 
table decorations, for window display, 
and for photography shops. 

I assemble my creations upon cookie 
sheets of different sizes, since they 
are handy to carry back and forth 
without fear of disarrangement. With 
the aid of pipe cleaners, I can twist 
and shape my flowers and_ plants 
easily and without fear of damaging 
them. Then I put a bird here, an 
animal there, and perhaps a china 
lady in the foreground, and | have a 
very lovely decoration. 

1 have found flower arrangement 
to be inexpensive, pleasant and most 
profitable, for one such arrangement 
will bring me from 25 cents to $25. 


Mrs. Joseph Lee Berry 
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Foreed into business 


CAROL SCOTT 


“Wuo'Lt Buy my rugs,” asked the 
Rehabilitation chairman, throwing 
two hand-crocheted rag rugs on the 


* carpet of our meeting hall. “They're 


three dollars apiece and if you want 
any more youll have to supply the 
rags to the little old lady who makes 
them.” 

1 bought one and took it home. It 
matched nothing I had, but that was 
no fault of the rug. The fault lay in 
the scrambled assortment of furni- 
ture in my so-called “furnished flat.” 

The next morning, I studied the 
rug to see how it was made. It was 
simple—to one who knew how to cro- 
chet. Mentally, I began to take it to 
pieces. The color balance did not 
suit me. It needed more of this and 
less of that and also something be- 
tween certain shades. It needed plan- 
ning. 

All right, I’d make one! 

I cleaned and gleaned the closets 
and all my other storage places. (Prof- 
it No. One). 

I sorted the family clothing and re- 
trieved all those pieces that lie in 
drawers, taking up space, but never 
worn. (Profit No. Two). 

Washing and ripping came next 
and then | started tearing and sew- 
ing the strips and winding them into 


balls of matching colors. Long before 
this was finished, | decided that the 
little, old woman who had made my 
three dollar rug was far underpaid. 

Impatience to begin the actual crea- 
tive handiwork was driving me; but 
I took the trouble, first, to make a 
color chart to assure myself that all 
the colors in the design I had planned 
would harmonize properly. | wanted 
something bright, so chose the greens 
and yellows. « 

The actual crocheting was simple 
and went rapidly. Round and round 
the rows went; but the larger the rug 
grew, the longer the rows and the 
more rags they gobbled. Its appetite 
was amazing. I was finally compelled 
to resort to the old-fashioned dye-pot 
in order to successfully carry out my 
planned color scheme. But when my 
work was finished I was satisfied. I 
had created a thing of beauty. 

Proud of my creation, I showed it 
to everyone. All admired it. Then, 
one woman decided she had to have 
it. 

I refused to part with it, having 
envisioned the redecoration of my 
whole flat. In fact, I planned, little 
by little, to discard my junky furn- 
ishings, gradually replacing them with 
early American maple. Hand cro- 
cheted rugs were the nuclei around 
which I planned to build. 


She was insistent. 
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“I can’t!” I said with finality. “I 
haven't rags to replace these. Be- 
sides no one would pay what the rug 
is worth to me, and | won’t sell for 
less.” 

It became an issue, and she went 
home. 

The next day, my doorbell rang 
and there stood my antagonist with 
a huge gunnysack crammed with 
clean rags. “Here,” she said, “and 
I’m offering you $15 besides.” What 
could I do with a friend like that? 

“O.K,” I said, “But nobody gets 
the next one I make.” 

Three days later, she was back with 
two friends, each packing a bag of 
rags and a request that I make them, 
each, one or more. The more I balked, 
the more adamant the customers be- 
came. 

In vain, I told them of the little 
old lady for whom our chairman had 
sold the rugs. They turned a deaf ear 


da 
% ; 
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to my plea that she would make their ; 
rugs much more cheaply and that she 
really needed the money. They did 
not like her rugs; so, again I gave in. 
Each rug I made brought more cus- 
tomers bearing rags and revenue. That 
revenue redecorated my walls, built 
a window seat to hold the wound 
balls of sewn rags, bought the maple 
furniture I had dreamed about, and 
curtained my windows with full, ca 
criss-cross Curtains. D 
This hobby became profitable be, 
fore it became “hobbitable.” In fact  ¢ 
my friends may be said to have forced _ pa 
me into business. In time, I learned go 
to be more business-like. By setting pa 
delivery dates at my pleasure, I gained hig 
time to make my own rugs, and | sp 
now carry on my “profitable hobby” . 
in my vision-realized, early-American 
setting. As I work, my feet fondly gy 
caress my original investment, that N, 
$3.00 rag rug. on 
ter 
wl 


Send it in! 


If you have a happy thought, 


Send it in. 


Maybe it will come to naught, 


But send it in. 

What you think is “only fair” 
May appear to us as “rare”; 
Let us be the judges there; 


Send it in. 
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Wooden letter opener, a sample of Mr. Douglas’ skill. 


whittling as a business 


Wirt no other tools than a hand 
saw and a few pocket knives, E. P. 
Douglas, 917 Chicamauga Ave., 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has literally 
carved himself out a business that 
pays him $250 a month. Working in 
soft wood, he carves letter openers, 
paper weights, match holders, pencil 
holders—to mention several of his 
specialties—for all of which he finds 
a ready market. 

Three years ago he began carving 
small objects to give to his friends. 
Noting how well his presents were 
received, he carved a few sample let- 
ter openers and sent them to a dealer 
who promptly sent him an order. To- 
day he is shipping his carvings to 
dealers from coast to coast. 

Mr. Douglas’ method of establish- 


ing a market in a strange town is an 
ingenious one. He writes to the sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce 
in the town he wishes to invade and 
asks for the names and addresses of 
all the local souvenir dealers. He then 
sends samples of his work to each of 
these dealers, accompanied by a re- 
quest for an order. 


He gets orders, he says, from about 
60 per cent of the dealers so solicited. 


Mr. Douglas says he has no special 
talent for carving, or at least he was 
unaware of any before he began three 
years ago. He considers his success 
to be mostly a matter of perserverance, 
and he believes almost anyone might 
do as well if he had plenty of ten- 
acity and enough good soft wood. 





NO PROFIT 


A steel executive in Bethlehem, Pa., who raises thoroughbred dairy 
cattle as a hobby, was entertaining a group of friends at his country place. 
As the guests sat down to dinner, he announced, “You may have your 
choice of either pure golden Guernsey milk from my herd, or imported 
champagne—both cost me about the same.” 






















I Sing Their Fame 


R. H. CHISHOLM 


PuBLIsHING a combination record 
and scrapbook for Iowa girls’ high 
school basketball players and fans has 
been my spare time activity during 
the past year. This book, which I 
have called the lowa Girls’ Basketball 
Scrapbook, has netted me to date 
$200 and taught me a great deal. This 
year, I believe I can clear from $700 
to $800. 

I base my forecast of increased 
revenue largely upon -advertising of- 
fers made to me by several Iowa 
business colleges and sporting goods 
houses who want to be represented 
in next year’s Scrapbook. With these 
accounts as a backlog, I believe i 
can build an advertising section of 
from 10 to 15 pages, securing the 
additional ads by the same mail soli- 
citation method that I have learned 
to use successfully in selling my scrap 
books. ; 

Seeds of this money-making idea 
were planted in my mind as far back 
as four years ago, shortly after I came 
to Exira, lowa, as superintendent of 
schools. The following summer 
through their induction into the serv- 
ice I lost all of the five men teachers 
on my faculty, and I was obliged to 
fill their places with women. Being 
beyond the induction age, I was left 





behind to carry on all those special 
activities which are best handled by 
a man teacher, among which was the 
coaching of girls basketball. 

In Iowa, girls basketball is an in- 
terscholastic sport, Exira being one 
of the 560 teams that annually com- 
pete for the girls’ high school basket- 
ball championship of the state. Last 
year, my fourth as coach of the Exira 
team, my girls won the right to com- 
pete with 15 other high school teams 
for the state title, having defeated all 
their sectional and district rivals. Lat- 
er we were defeated by two points in 
the quarter finals at Des Moines, but 
not before we had beaten Lowden 
62 to 61. Radio and sports announc- 
ers declared that this game had set 
an all-time Iowa tournament record 
for total scoring by both sides. This 
announcement set me to investigat- 
ing, and I began in this way to gather 
facts that I later printed in my scrap- 
book. 

But the actual commercial _possi- 
bilities of my scrapbook idea were 
first impressed upon me one evening 
when two of the forwards on my 
team, Arlene Jacobsen and Patricia 
Fredriksen, began showing me vol- 
uminous clippings covering their four 
years of basketball experience, all 
carefully clipped from the newspa- 
per columns and pasted into books. 
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This gave me the courage to go ahead 
and | began gathering my material 
in earnest. 

I contacted Sec Taylor and Bert 
McGrane of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter sports department and told them 
of my plan. I wanted to unearth all\ 
the facts and figures concerning bas- \ 
ketball in Iowa since the beginning | 
of the state tournaments in 1921. 
Both were very cooperative, allowing 
me free access to the newspaper files. 
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I found all the old state tournament 
programs and from these and the ac- 
companying news articles I gathered 
most of my “dope.” 

I wrote to Wiota, the 1945 state 
champion, and to Coon Rapids, the 
runner-up, to get squad pictures from 
which to have cuts made. And | 
borrowed from the Register a cut 
of Joe O’Conner, coach of the champ- 
ion Wiota team. 

I next began designing a loose- 


“The lowa Girls’ Basketball Scrapbook’’ open (right) to the Wiota 1945 Girls’ State 
Champion Team. The left hand page shows Arelen Jacobsen (top) and Patricia Fred- 
eriksen, the two Exira forwards whose voluminoys newspaper clippings encouraged 
Mr. Chisholm to go ahead with his Scrapbook. 
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leaf, 9x12 book with a cover in blue 
imitation leather, featuring a girl 
basketball player and bearing the 
caption, lowa Girls’ High School 
Scrapbook printed upon it in gold. 
I sent a description of my plans to 
the Inter-Collegiate Press in Kansas 
City, Mo., and arranged with them 
to furnish these covers. 

I had my printing done locally, 
persuading the home town editor 
to give me a good price on the job, 
convincing him that I was under 
taking this first issue on an experi- 
mental basis with no prospects of 
“getting rich.” 

The completed book has 60 pages 
(30 sheets.) of good quality paper. 
Eighteen of these pages contain the 
records I uncovered from the news- 
paper files, plus a few appropriate 
illustrations. The other twelve I left 
blank for the girls to paste in their 
clippings. 


The Advertising Plan 


My first advertising move was to 
circularize each girl listed on the an- 
nual eligibility list which I had se- 
cured from the secretary of the state 
association. I had a local printer make 
a two page 84 by 11 circular in black 
and red on a canary colored paper. 
On my initial mailing, I sent out 
2000 of these circulars and sold 206 
books. This was a little over 10 per 
cent which, I understand, is an ex- 
ceptionally good return from my cir- 
cular. even with a selected list. All 
mailing was done in unsealed en- 
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velopes at the 142 cents postal rate. 

\when school opened this fall | 
sent out a government postal card, 
on the blank side of which was printed 
in red ink the picture of two girl 
players. The original drawing for 
these cuts was made by a neighbor- 
ing high school boy who, for an un- 
trained boy, is a fine artist. The card 
also carried the following message: 
“Your copy of the lowa Girls’ Basket- 
ball Scrapbook is ready. You will want 
one personally and every school 
library should have one. Send $2.00 
today or write for free descriptive 
literature. R. H. Chisholm, Publish- 
er, Exira, Lowa.” 

[ mailed these to the superinten- 
dent of each school playing girls’ 
basketball and also to each registered 
referee in the state. These names | 
secured from the bulletin published 
three times a year by the state athle- 
tic asociation. 

1 discovered another little twist 
to help sell books. The leading news- 
papers select “all-star” teams and 
whenever I found one of these I sent 
a circular to each girl named to one 
of these teams and enclosed a small 
mimeographed slip with my litera- 
ture. On the slip was this message: 
“Your name appears in this book as 
a member of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter all-star team.” The name of the 
paper, of course, was varied to de- 
note the particular all-star team to 
which the girl addressed was a mem- 
ber. I wrote to the 42 girls selected 
on the all-state team of the Des 
Moines Register and sold books to 39 
of these girls within two weeks, a 
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striking illustration of the effective- 
ness of this scheme. During the com- 
ing season I hope to capitalize upon 
this idea by selecting, with the help 
of the state’s coaches, four all-star” 
teams of my own. | will send a form 
letter to each coach asking him to 
vote for an all-district team. From the 
ballots I will select an all-Southwest, 
all-Northwest, and all-Northeast lowa 
team; by picking a first and a second 
team from each of these districts | 
shall have at least 30 girls from each 
territory on my honor roll. This will 
give me 200 girls to write to next 
year instead of 42. To add to the im 
portance of these teams is the fact 
that the lowa Girls’ Basketball Scrap- 
book will have an “exclusive” on 
these particular teams because | shall 
have picked them myself, with the 
aid of the coaches, of course. 

My latest selling plan is to write 
each girl a personal latter on sta- 
tionery bearing my own letterhead. 
Incidentally, you should have good 
stationery and a “catchy” letter-head, 
which I believe I have. I write a 
letter something like this, being sure 
to mention the girl’s name as well as 
the name of her school several times 
throughout the letter to personalize 
it, and to let her know it is not a 
“form” letter. 


Miss Janice Payne, 


Exira, Iowa. 
Dear Janice: 
You have been recommended to me as 
“live wire” on your girls’ basketball 
team. Because of this I know you will 
be interested in reading this letter. 
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I have enclosed several circulars de- 
Pe the Iowa Girls’ Basketball Scrap- 
book of which I am the editor. This is 
the only book of its kind published in 
the state or anywhere else, for that mat- 
ter. Girls all over Iowa have shown 
a marked interest in this book as shown 
by the fact that the book has just been 
published, yet over 300 copies have been 
sold to girl players already and over 100 
copies to schools and referees. I am 
sure several girls on the Exira team will 
be interested in buying one. 

If you will distribute these to your 
teammates, Janice, I have a proposition 
whereby you may get a scrapbook for 
yourself and also pick up a nice com- 
mission in CASH! Ask each girl on 
the Exira squad to turn her $2.00 in to 
you; you send all orders to me in one 
envelope. If four books are sold in 
Exira I will give vou a book free. For 
every book over four I will pay you 50 
cents each and will add to your check 
the amount of postage and money order 
fees you are “out. 

In case you are not interested please 
turn this over to some girl in Exira High 
who might be. If no one wishes to 
earn a book and some spending money, 
use the enclosed stamp at the top of 
this page to tell me so and I will cross 
Exira off my list as not interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. Chisholm, Editor, 
Iowa Girls’ Basketball 
Scrapbook. 
be sure and ask Supt. 
eae to buy one for the 
school library. I will credit this sale 
towards your account. 


R. H. Chisholm, Editor 


P.S.—Janice, 


My idea is to build this book into 
something that will be of interest 
to each incoming freshman class and 
thus to perpetuate it. I may tackle 
the same thing for boys’ sports in 


lowa this year covering football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, and track. However, 
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it is too big a job to secure data from 
other states, so I am passing this on 
to my readers with the thought that 
many of them may wish to copy my 
plan and use it for boys’ athletics in 
their own state. After all, the boys’ 
athletic field is larger than that for 
girls, since every state has boys’ inter- 
scholastic competition, and since boys 
participate in a wider variety of athle- 
tic competition than the girls do. 
And, don’t forget, the boys like to 
see their names in print every bit as 
much as the girls do! And so do their 
mothers! What mother fails to keep 
a litle file of clippings on what her 
son does to “make the papers”? 

Using a loose-leaf binder makes 
possible the addition of each year’s 
material to the old book. I plan to 
circularize all the buyers of the 1945 
book, listing the ten new sheets added 
in 1946, and offering to sell them for 
$1.00. 


Individualized Covers 


When announcing my first book, 
I advertised that I would print each 
girl’s “name in gold” on the cover 
for an extra 25 cents. This proved a 
very profitable angle that had to be 
discontinued because it took more 
time in the evenings than my job 
would permit. However, before I 
dropped it, I had become proficient 
enough to print ten names in an hour; 
and $2.50 per hour is not bad wages 
even in these lush times. For this 
work I bought a second-hand “hot 
press” through the local jeweler. If 
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you wish to add this idea to your plan, 
talk to your local jeweler or printer. 
A small machine will do a good job, 
and you will soon learn the knack. 


Costs and Prices 


By buying covers and paper for 500 
books, my cost per book was 63 cents. 
Thus far, my advertising cost has 
been about 20 cents per sale. In sell- 
ing any product by mail order, one 
must price his item at about three 
times his production cost in order to 
“come out.” That is the way I ar. 
rived at the $2.00 price for my book. 
I could make a book to sell for $1.0€ 
but I find a quality book will sel 
better at $2.00 than a more cheaply 
made book for $1.00. 

In envolving my plan I shied away 
from all of the so-called “mail orde: 
experts,” and worked out my plan 
alone with the advice of our local 
newspaper editor, E. J. Lancelot, now 
living in Des Moines. This was my 
first attempt to sell anything by mail, 
and I have found it both profitable 
and interesting. Within a year or 
two I feel that my book will make 
me known in athletic circles through- 
out our state. In fact, within the past 
six months I have already received 
letters from school men and coaches 
that doubtless would never have 
heard of me had it not been for my 
book. 

One of the greatest advantages to 
this venture is that it requires little 
capital investment, stamps and en- 
velopes being about your only ex- 
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pense before the $2.00 checks start 


coming in. The book is an item any 
interested boy or girl will treasure 
all his life, not a perishable item that 
must be shipped today! 

It has taken me several months to 
lay the groundwork for my publica- 
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tion, but it is no fly-by-night affair. 
It can be built into a life-long source 
of income. If any one of my readers 
is anxious to attempt a similar en- 
terprise, I will be very glad to an- 
swer any questions he may ask or to 
help him in any way | can. 


poy 


Butterfly Art 


I make pictures out of butterfly 
wings. The pictures sell themselves. 

I’m sixteen, a junior in high school, 
and I’ve been working at this hobby 
since I was ten years old. 

I catch the butterflies myself. 
Where | live in Arizona, their colors 
are mostly orange, yellow, black, and 
white. I use white wings for 


| white, and, by dyeing them, for all 


the other colors I need which do not 
come naturally—red, blue, green, 
purple, or practically any shade or 
hue. 

The pictures may be those of my 
own imagining or they may be copies 
from familiar art. 

My tools are a razor blade, inks, 
and varnish. With the razor blade 
I cut the wings to shape as needed. 
With the inks, I dye the white wings 
to desired colors. The varnish pro- 
vides a ‘sticky background or base to 
which the wings adhere firmly. 


Of course, the butterfly wings are 
very fragile and my pictures must be 
protected by glass. However, in addi- 
tion to framed pictures for wall hang- 
ing, glass covers are natural in such 
articles as trays, coffee tables, and 
plates. These I buy, adding to them 
my pictures and the protective glass 
cover. 

My first sale was an accident. My 
aunt, visiting us from New York, took 
two of my pictures home with her. 
Presently I began to receive letters 
from her friends wanting to buy simi- 
lar pictures. These in turn have re- 
sulted in other orders until I have 
all the work I can handle. 

At the present time I am working 
on a reproduction of the famous 
painting by James McNeill Whistler, 
“Whistler's Mother,” which I shall 


present to my high school. 


Sam Marks 











Opal Sunbarger 


“TAKE ONE capsule every three 
hours.” 

Sounds gloomy, doesn’t it?—unless 
the capsules come from one of Mrs. 
Opal Sunbarger’s “Smile Boxes,” in 
which case they probably contain 
jokes, not quinine; laughs, not seda- 
tives. Don’t let their grim exterior 
fool you. These are not “medicines” 
in the ordinary sense; and yet it is 
surprising how healing a good laugh 
can be, or even a smile, if repeated 
often enough. 

And she has other “prescriptions,” 
too, all equally effective for restoring 
that zest for living which is so essen- 
tial to any cure. The assortment in- 
cludes cartoons and comic strip epi- 
sodes, riddles, modern proverbs, Bible 
verses, and sometimes pictures of the 
patient's friends. Still other boxes 





Cheer by the box 


contain presents, each attractively 
wrapped, and each to be opened ac- 
cording to a schedule (“Prescription”) 
designed to spread the fun, if prac- 
ticable, over the entire period of hos- 
pitalization or confinement. 

“Remember,” she warns, “keep the 
personality and age of your friend 
in mind while choosing your ‘pills’ 
and ‘powders.’ ” Children, for ex- 
ample, like pictures of dogs and other 
animals. Always enclose some things 
with therapeutic value—ideas that 
the patient will look forward to doing 
after he and she is well. For instance, 
a housewife may enjoy several good 
housekeeping hints, some of your 
favorite recipes, or party ideas. Place 
each of these “powders” in a calling 
card envelope, decorating the outside 
of the envelope with cut-outs of 
flowers, fruit, or animals. Then write 
a litle rhyme or a few words of cheer 
on the outside of each envelope, 

Place all the envelopes in a small 
box and add a little rhyme, giving 
the time schedule and the dose. Then 
tie up the box in pretty tissue and 
ribbons. Your gift will last a long 
time, and will be both unusual and 
inexpensive. 
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Another variation, before hinted 
at, involves the use of gifts instead 
of capsules and envelopes. In this 
case, buy a number of small items 
at the dime store—a wash cloth, box 
of Kleenex, stationery, gum, a pack- 
age of “Thank You” cards, a memo 
book, etc.; or one can buy more ex- 
pensive articles, if desired, such as 
silk gowns, slips, hose, and books. 





Wrap each gift in a separate package 
using colored tissues, ribbons, and 
gummed seals. Place all in an attrac- 
tive box, and inclose rhymed direc- 
tions, like the following which should 
be written on a “Get Well” card and 
fastened to the box: 

“When you're feeling sick or blue, 
Your friends like to remember you; 
So we send boxed cheer your way. 
Please draw out one gift every day. 


” 


Cheer-up boxes may be filled by 
having each member of a Sunday 
school class or other organization con- 
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tribute a gift. Many a convalescent 
will appreciate this kind of a cheer- 
up box more than flowers; and it is 
certainly a more practical remem- 
brance. 

Church bazaars or a little street 
stand near a hospital would be good 
places to sell ready-prepared cheer- 
up boxes. Boxes can be made up in 
different assortments to sell at dirter- 
ent prices. With care, they can be 
made to please people of any age 
group. List the contents on the out- 
side of the box for the customer's 
information. Or if you are merely 
serving as the packing agent, have 
the articles brought to you to be 
wrapped for a charge. Your success 
in this case will depend upon the 
ingenuity of your rhymes and the 
attractive nature of your wrappings. 
Organizations whose members con- 
tribute gifts will be glad to pay for 
such a service. Incidentally, it is 
cheaper to order capsules in boxes 
of 100 or 200 from a mail order house. 
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PLANT SCOUT 


Roaming the woods and fields 
to find the wanted wildings 


Mrs. ROY VOSS 


SoMEONE once said we should not 
exercise our hobbies out on the pub- 
lic thoroughfare but trot them mod- 
estly and quietly in the backyard. 
Yet one of the nice things about a 
hobby is the pleasure its owner gets 
in talking about it. 

My hobby is neither original nor 
bizarre, but to me it is fascinating, 
which is the principal attribute of 
any hobby. It undoubtedly had its 
origin when the visiting dignitary 
said to his caveman host, “What is 
this very succulent root we are eat- 
ing?” Centuries later, a friend visit- 
ing me from California inquired the 
name of a shrub growing in our yard. 
I was rather mortified to confess that 
I didn’t know, and I resolved then 
to learn to identify our native plants 
whose forms were familiar but whose 
names I did not know. 





This was for me the beginning of 
a nobby that has proved profitable 
as well as pleasant, for while looking 
for plants for my own wild flower 
garden, | found many plants and 
plant products that have market value. 

It is a pastime that never grows 
tiresome and adds to the pleasure of 
every day living. It requires no cost- 
ly paraphernalia, only a few good 
books on plant identification and 
you're off on a journey that will bring 
you health, pleasure, and_ profit. 

There are many people who make 
wild flower gardens their hobby and 
they are always eager to secure new 
species or rare plants; and to such 
people in many different states I have 
sold both plants and seeds. Many of 
these lovely wildings must be seen 
to be appreciated. What could be 
lovelier for a rock garden than the 
wild ginger with its heart-shaped 
leaves that seem to be cut from green 
velvet? The dainty columbine with 
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lace-like leaves, pearly pink Dutch- 
man’s breeches, or cyclamen like 
shooting stars? Their name is legion, 
there are so -many that have real 
garden value. 

I try to keep a supply of plants in 
my own garden to fill all my orders, 
but if my supply runs low I can 
always go to the woods, the original 
source, and replenish my stock. One 


| must know his plants too, and know 


~ 


what type of soil they require, wheth- 
er they worship the sun or prefer a 
shady nook, otherwise his plants may 
“fold their tents like the Arabs, and 
silently steal away.” This hobby takes 
interest, application, and knowledge 
as does every other that becomes suc- 
cessful; but it is worth it if one likes 
to work with nature. 

While every trip through the woods 
or fields is not a bonanza, one’s in- 
terest is constantly sustained by the 


| repeated discovery of new treasures. 
_ For example, last year I found, and 
_ added to my collection, a lovely blue 





gentian that I had never seen here 
before. Then too, new uses are con- 
stantly being found for my old 
friends, a notable example being the 
cat-tail which is now being used com- 
mercially as a substitute kapok. It is 
a source of satisfaction to me to know 
where these things may be found. 





I guess locating things is a sort of 
by-product of my hobby, for I find 
many things other than rare plants 
on my field trips . . . lovely berry 
patches which I visit at the proper 
time, nut trees, grape-laden vines, 
wild plums, and crabs. And then 
there is much material for winter 
bouquets, including the showy bit- 
tersweet and the red-berried shrub 
we call Missouri holly. These I have 
sold to people in widely separated 
areas where they are not grown. The 
orders for wild berries that I receive 
each year far exceed the time I am 
able to devote to gathering them. I 
have many customers who every year 
send in their orders far in advance of 
the berry season. Then there are 
many people living in the small coun- 
try towns nearby who are always anx- 
ious to buy wild berries and the dif- 
ferent kinds of native nuts, such as 
walnuts, pecans, and filberts. The 
native persimmon, if put up in small 
fruit boxes, sells readily. In the first 
warm days of early spring the wild 
mushroom, one of my best cash crops, 
springs into being, seemingly over- 
night. But here it is important to be 
certain of the identity of the edible 
species. 

Many different herbs are also in 
demand. Recently I had an order for 
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that meek but aromatic little herb 
member of the mint family, the penny 
royal. Its value is based upon its sup- 
posed power to banish silverfish from 
stored books. While its efficacy for 
this purpose is perhaps questionable, 
it was both profitable and satisfying 
to know where to find it. One needs 
woods and fields to explore for my 
hobby, but even the roadsides have 


many interesting plants. Unusual 
plants are often found in unexpected 
places. 


Winter is a fine time to make up 
wild flower scrapbooks and winter 
bouquets of dried grasses, berries, and 
bittersweet. It is also a good time to 
plan the advertising of your wares. 
It is very profitable to let the public 
know what you have for sale. An ad- 
vertisement in one of the many good 
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flower magazines or in the local pa- 
pers often brings good results. 

If you want a hobby that can be 
both enjoyable and profitable every 
month in the year, that will bring you 
new friends and give you plenty of 
exercise in the fresh, clean out-of- 
doors, I can heartily recommend mine. 
To me an unfamiliar leaf is a chal- 
lenge. It acts upon me as the sound 


of the bugle does to the seasoned , 


cavalry horse. Truly was the poet, 
Lowell, inspired when he wrote: 


“Whether we look or whether we 
listen, we hear life murmur, or see 
it glisten; every clod feels a stir of 
might, an instinct within it that 
reaches and towers, and groping 
blindly above it for light, climbs to 
a soul in grass and flowers.” 


Where there’s a will— 


My Lie as a deaconess had been 
active and sometimes exciting; and 
when a heart ailment forced me to 
retire, time hung heavily on my 
hands. Often, to while away the time, 
I watched my brother, a book binder, 
working at his trade; and when he 
died suddenly leaving a few un- 
finished books in his shop, I deter- 
mined to learn enough about book 
binding to finish at least the work 
he had on hand. 

Having gotten a book on the sub- 
ject with illustrations showing each 


step in the binding process, I went 
to the public library and asked if | 
might have some of their discarded 
books to practice on. They were will- 
ing and for two or three days I worked 
in a back room at the library. 

I followed directions carefully, | 
thought, consulting the illustrations 
for each succeeding step; but my 
first book would not open. I went 
back over the directions and dis 
covered that I had neglected to “score” 
the back to make a groove. This 
seemed such a trifling mistake I could 
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hardly believe it had caused my trou- 
ble; but a second book carefully scored 
opened readily. | had now mastered 
the fundamentals, but [ had to prac- 
tice on many books before | was able 
to do a really professional job. 
When I had finished binding the 
books left by my brother, I took sam- 
ples of my work to the County Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, telling him 
that if the country schools wanted 
books rebound, I would do as many 
as | could handle. I got all the work 
I had the strength to do, including a 
number of Bibles brought to me by 
local people. I especially like this 
Bible work, and though it takes more 
than it does 
a text or reference book, a Bible also 


| brings more money. 


I charge from $1.25 to $1.50 for 
the Bibles, and the cost of materials 
is about 36 cents. School and refer- 
ence books bring from 35 to 40 cents 
each, but they can be bound quickly 
and the material cost is slight. Some- 
times I get prepared, double-stitched 
binders for back linings. These raise 
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the material cost but save time. Dry- 
goods stores save for me the stiff 
cardboard that comes inside bolt 
goods. I use this in text book covers. 
{ also use wrapping paper for inside 
linings on this type of book. 

Sometimes I repair dictionaries, 
atlases, and pulpit Bibles. These bring 
from $3.00 to $5.00 each, depending 
on the amount of work involved; 
but I never rebind these larger 
volumes because | lack the necessary 
equipment. Practically all my work is 
done by hand, my only tools being 
an awl, needle, and pliers. Occa- 
sionally for the larger books | borrow 
a vise and a drill to make the holes 
for sewing. 

My book binding is not a big pay- 
ing venture, but it has given me 
something to do; and the little money 
1 can earn helps considerably when 
added to my small retirement an- 
nuity. In any case, my success in 
mastering the fundamentals of this 
trade shows what one can do if he 
will. 


Ruby Davis 


Cre 


It is astonishing with what concert our contest entrants 
have proclaimed the therapeutic virtues of their particular hobby. 
Again and again they have asserted that their hobby interest, 
alone or in conjunction with medical treatment, has effected 


surprising cures, both physical and mental. In short, to those 


people a hobby has been a delightful and effective medicine. 


—The Editor. 
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An authority gets royalties from the 


FINE ART OF DOODLING 


GEORGE A. FLANAGAN 


Forty YEARS ago when I was sten- 
ographer to the Commandant, at the 
United States Naval Station, Key 
West, Florida, I used to wish that 
someone would devise a way by which 
the typist might embellish a poem, 
a motto, or a choice prose selection. 
For thirty years I waited and no one 
came forth with anything more ornate 
than a simple X or #, which gave a 
somewhat crude border like this: 


or 


aL a 
Hit ## 


Hit ## 
inn TTY 


At last it occurred to me to try to 
invent a system of borders. | began 
to experiment with various combina- 
tions of letters typed one over the 


do 
other. To my amazement I discovered | o" 
that the small j and the small f, struck , }®* 
one over the other, produced a beau, 
tiful border. My delight at this dis- tle 
covery was nothing short of that felt oth 
by Thomas A. Edison when he final: 
ly got his phonograph to say, “Mary 
had a little lamb.” 
The letter f over j} made a border}, 


like this: i 
G&S GSS SS ETEE TE 
$g 
‘igi 
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Then I invented an “ice-cream 7 
cone” border, made with ? over v like | . 
this: 5! 

ls 
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Next my fertile brain—with the jan 
help of the typewriter—developed 
the “electric light” border, made by | the 
striking an asterisk over the figure $, 
like this: 
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Why had I never tried typewriter 
doodling before? And why had no 
one ever written a book on the sub- 
ject? 

Having made borders by this “mul- 
tiletter” method, it was easy to devise 
other borders, such as the following: 


1946 


fjy all in one space; 
/ ~“1I*_ /in one space: 
in one 


—~@’*; r 


~ gi, 


Wide borders, 


space; 


in one spaces 


I found, could be 


made by combining simple borders: 








The middle line of the above bor- 
ider is made by striking O over H. 
|The last line of the border is > over 

'U. It will be observed that there is 
an underscore between the lines. 
Note, too, that in all designs using 
the asterisk or diagonal lines (see 
palm tree pattern) the roller must be 
carefully adjusted to be sure that all 
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elements in this pattern will be suit- 
ably placed. 

Having experimented at making 
bordefs over a long period of time, 1 
finally prepared seventeen pages of 
my patterns and submitted them to 
the Gregg Publishing Company of 
New York, asking if ‘they would be 
interested in publishing a small book 
on this subject? They were interested 
and requested to see my completed 
manuscript. Furthermore, they im- 
mediately purchased for $50 six of 
the designs from my sample sheets 
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for publication in their magazine, 
Business World. 

This manuscript which when 
finished contained over four hundred 
borders, ornaments, and designs, was 
submitted and accepted by the Gregg 
Publishing Company and under the 
title Ornamental Typewriting, came 
off the press in 1938. My first year’s 
royalties amounted to about $250, 
and each year my earnings from this 
book have continued to be steady, 
even during the war when art was 
secondary in people’s minds. 

I've found typewriting doodling 
great fun, and it has helped me liven 
up many dull moments. 





They want 


DISTINCTIVE GREETING CARDS 


LOREN C, WIDDERS 


AFTER SPENDING some time dab- 
bling with amateur photography and 
mastering its fundamentals, | got an 
idea. I would try my hand at making 
a really personal greeting card by 
photographic methods. From the 
start, [| knew that I could do it, but 
the matter of cost bothered me. Could 
I produce a card of outstanding qual- 
ity at a price that was not prohibit- 
ive? That was the big question. 

I set to work, and one by one I 
overcame the difficulties that beset 
me. Not owning a copy camera, one 
of my biggest problems was that of 
making negatives from which to print 
the messages or verses. I solved this 
problem by drawing my negatives on 
airmail-weight paper in India ink, 
using speedball pens. Another prob- 
lem was that of securing a satisfac- 
tory mask. I had decided from the 
firs: against the ordinary mask avail- 
able at any camera shop, since these 
were all designed to produce a single 
card, whereas I wanted mine to be 
of the folder style like the best of 
those sold in book stores. This prob- 
lem I solved when I learned how to 
make my own masks from the black 
papered envelopes that the enlarging 
paper came in. 





The way was now clear for me to | 


start making my first card, which | 
did after I had assembled the follow- 
materials: 


ing 

1 black envelope such as enlarging 
paper comes in (If you don't } 
have one, any photographer will | 
be glad to give you several.) | 

1 bottle of black India ink—ten 
cents. 

3 speedball pen points (sizes 3, 4, | 
and 6)—30 cents. 

1 picture negative selected from 
my file of favorite pictures. 

1 razor blade. 

1 tube rubber cement—10 cents 
Cor use the cement from your 
cold patch tube repair kit). 

1 sheet ad-type contact printing | 
paper (contrast numbers 2 or 3). j 
55 cents per dozen sheets, in- 
cluding tax (more about this 
later). 

1 tube universal developer—10 
cents. 

1 can hypo—25 cents. 


This entire layout cost 90 cents 
and is all that is needed in making 
the finished card in black and white. 
If color is desired, an oil phototint 
set costing $1.00 and purchasable at 
almost any photo supply store can 
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easy to use, and contain enough ma- 
terial to tint hundreds of cards. 

I was concerned at first with the 
fear that if I drew my design directly 
on the negative I would get an un- 
desirable effect on the finished card. 
Instead of looking like a print (black 
on white), I feared it would appear 
as a negative (white on black) and 
thus look amateurish. I was pleasant- 
ly surprised to find that instead of 
looking like a negative, my printing 
process gave the cards a sort of half- 
tone effect. This was because the 
paper diffused the light that passed 
through it, hence instead of the black 
and white expected, my cards had a 
beautiful gray and white finish. 

In preparing the masks for print- 
ing, | planned the entire card lay- 
out by folding a piece of writing 
paper, size 8 by 10, into the 4 by 5 
size of the greeting card. Then I 
marked off the panel where I wanted 
my photo and my front page saluta- 


_ tion to appear, and then a second and 
| larger panel on page three for the 


message and signature. When this 
lay-out was unfolded (see accompa- 
nying diagram) the front page panel 
appeared upside down in the upper 
left-hand corner of the layout sheet, 
whereas the third page panel appeared 
high side up in the lower right hand 
quarter. 

I now transferred the positions of 
these panels to the black 8 by 10 
sheet cut from an enlarging paper 
envelope and cut out my mask. Then, 
on airmail paper, using India ink and 
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a speedball pen, I designed my salu- 
tation and greeting panels. Each nega- 
tive was then pe asted into the black 
mask in its proper position. I used 
rubber cement for this purpose, be- 
cause it will not wrinkle even the 
thinnest paper, and because its easy 
removal enables one to use the same 
mask again for other cards. In fasten- 
ing the negatives to the mask, one 
must make certain that the photo- 
graphic negative is placed into the 
mask emulsion side down while the 
lettered negatives are face up. With 
this done, the card is now ready for 
printing. 

One word of caution is appropriate 
at this point. It is important to get 
the right kind of paper; otherwise 
the cards will crack when folded. I 
have found Eastman’s “Ad-type Grade 
A” contact printing paper the best. 
I use the 8 by 10 size. Contrasts run 
from 0, for heavy or dark negatives, 
to 5, for flat or light negatives. I use 
medium contrast numbers 2 or 3, 
which I find suitable for practically 
all my work. If my photo negative 
is dark, there is danger that the let- 
tering may over-print because of the 
extra exposure time required for the 
darker negative. In this case I hold 
back the lighter negative in order to 
equalize the printing time. This is 
easily done by placing a piece of thin 
paper between the desired panel and 
the exposure side of the mask. 

Since the entire card must be print- 
ed at once, I had to have a contact- 
printer large enough to accomodate 
my 8 by 10 sheet. Lacking one of the 
proper size, I constructed one, using 
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a box about four inches deep into , 


which | had wired a small light bulb, 
controlled by a push-button switch 
attached to the side of the box. A 
sheet of ground glass, the most im- 
portant item in its construction, coy- 
ered the top of my printer, and to this 
glass my mask was fastened with celo- 
phane tape. 

After my cards were printed, the 
next step was to touch them up. 
This was done in several ways. Oil 
tints, already mentioned, are one 
method. With these I can give my 
cards flash and color. Tinsel is some- 
times desirable and very easy to ap- 
ply. Merely paint with glue the spots 
you wish to brighten and then sprin- 
kle with tinsel from a tube obtain- 
able for ten cents at any dime store. 

After I had mailed out my cards 
that first Christmas, I was swamped 
with requests from people who wanted 
me to make cards for them for the 
coming season. When I protested 
that the price would be more than 
they would want to pay, owing to 
the time required to make these 
cards, my would-be customers only 
became more insistent. Actually, now 
that I have several lettered negatives 
and masks on hand, I can set up a 
card in about one minute, unless 
the customer demands an original 
verse or lay-out. The actual produc- 
tion cost varies from six to ten cents 
each, depending upon the touching- 
up time involved. For a dozen cards 
that I can make in less than an hour 
—not counting drying time—I charge 
$3.00. For special cards, my price 
varies according to the touch-up time 
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With the right materials, 


YOU CAN CARVE 


H, E. STEWART 


~ 


ANYONE CAN successfully carve in 
wood. That is a broad statement, but 
my experience with actual people, 
some of whom had never even used 
z pocket knife before, has convinced 
me that it is true. Not long ago I 
would have laughed at the suggestion 
that I could carve. Yet recently a 
nationally known advertising firm, 
acting for a client, purchased from 
me the photographic rights to use 
one of my carvings in an advertise- 
ment. 

For years my work took me away 
fom home most of the time. Living 
in hotels, I found the long evenings 
ywery boresome. One evening | read 
‘an article on woodcarving and de- 
cided I would like to try it. I chose 
flor my first project the caricature 
of a horse; and upon returning home 
Icut the profile of this horse out of 
good, straight grained, soft wood, 
sharpened my pocket knife, and put 
both wood and knife in my traveling 
‘hag. 

My next evening in a hotel found 

e seated in a comfortable chair un- 
i a good light with a newspaper in 


3 


my lap, making the chips fly. After 
several evenings, almost to my sur- 
prise, my block actually began to 
look like a horse, and i finished the 
project with much enthusiasm. How- 
ever, | was not entirely satisfied with 
this first attempt and soon started a 
second horse. This turned out much 
better than the first, and | showed 
it with pride to all my friends. 

I now began a search for other 
subjects to carve, copying first cera 
mic dogs and then other wood carv- 
ings. But after completing a number 
of these copies and gaining much 
experience, I decided I wanted to 
try something original. A friend vol- 
unteered to make some sketches for 
me, and from these drawings I pro 
duced my first original carving. From 
that time on we have worked to- 
gether and all my original carvings 
have been produced from his draw- 
ings. 

I have found wood carving to be 
great fun. There is a deep satisfaction 
for me that comes from having made 
something with my own hands. A 
still greater pleasure, however, comes 
from the obvious surprise registered 
by my friends when presented with 
the evidences of my skill. My en- 
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thusiasm for carving, reinforced by 
the sincere compliments of my friends 
and by the assertion of many that 
they, too, would like to learn this ari, 
gave me the idea that ultimately de- 
veloped into the Carv-It Projects 
Company. 

Sherwood Brown, an executive, 
wanted to carve. I supplied him with 
a sawed profile of an elephant and 
one of my carvings for a guide. After 
a few evenings of working together 
he completed an excellent reproduc- 
tion of the model. He was so well 
pleased with his new-found skill that 
he made a number of them and pre- 
sented them as gifts to his friends. 
E. B. Graupner, a factory superin- 
tendent, started with an elementary 
donkey and today is producing beau- 
tiful carvings in mahogany. Neither 
Brown, Graupner nor others who 
started with these elementary subjects 
had had any previous experience in 
carving. This gave me the idea that 
with detailed instructions, work 
drawings, and a photograph of the 
finished subject, ‘most anyone could 
learn to carve. 

I next designed, carved, and wrote 
step-by-step instructions for several 
easy-to-carve subjects. Eleanor Ter- 
rill, the girl who typed the instruc- 
tions, said that she believed she could 
carve from these instruetions and a 
picture. Here was a stenographer who 
had never even used a pocket knife 

. a real test for my idea. She bor- 
rowed a knife, and I gave her a wood 
profile, sketch, and the instructions. 
About one week later she brought 
me her finished carving, an excellent 


PROFITABLE HOBBIE\ 
| FEB 
piece of work for a first attempt. Thi — 
gave me added encouragement. Si) oy 
similar projects were developed and ™ 
gr tana | cont 
turned over for trial to a chemist, a al 
school teacher, and a Boy Scout. The 


: “p - | efal 
results in all cases were gratifying 
I learned that it was wrong to as ae: 


sume that either artistic ability or a “ 
previous knowledge of wood work. “¥PP 
ing was necessary in order to carve, The 
] was convinced that anyone whe 
could peel an apple or sharpen ¥ devel 
lead pencil can learn this art quickly. {°* 
A little patience and practice, a basic fee 
knowledge of procedure and ‘mos ty 
anyone can soon develop woodcary 
ing skill. 

My next step was to study 
commercial possibilities of teaching 
people to carve. The problems of ma. <i 
terial, tools, project design, instruc.) 
tions, work drawings and_ illustra I 
tions, painting and finishing, ané rag 
packaging were carefully studied. De the t] 
sign drawings were made and man ‘nie 
were rejected. Instructions were writ 
ten, tested, re-written. Many project) 
were carved and discarded. before .,. 


was 
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Carvings were experimentally paintedy,.. 
and repainted, and many hours were, 
spent before my elementary, easy-to 
carve projects were ready. — 

Now that the product was designec ecic: 
and tested and I had satisfied my ied : 
self that I had something that ole). 
and young alike could enjoy, m 
next problem was to study my Pp!jcrof 
duct from the standpoint of possible of, 
market acceptance and _productiory,. 4) 
methods, and finally, from the lega Ba wi 
aspects of doing business. Store}... De 


I 


and st 


BIES 
This! vere visited and buyers were shown 
‘ my carving projects. Lawyers were 
anc’ contacted regarding design patents 
The and copyrights. An auditor and sev- 
.* eral business men were interviewed 
8 on business methods. A photographer, 
» at studio, engraver, printer, wood 
°F ® supplier, box and carton manufac- 
vor’ turer, and many others were contacted. 
ave The work of organizing a business 
was as interesting as “8 original 
“development of the product. Finally, 
“a the business was registered with the 
asi State of Michigan as the Carv-It 
aa Project Company and a box 309 was 
“tented from the post office in East 

h Lansing, Michigan. That was the 

te imax of many interesting develop- 
a1n§ ments. Hard work indeed, but each 

m4 tansaction representing another step 
tTUC in the process of transforming xa hobby 
1st “In developing my Carv- lt Project 
‘ “sets, | kept always uppermost in mind 
a thought that the subjects chosen 
must be easy to carve . . . so easy that 
writ the beginner would not only complete 
D}eCt the project but would get a thrill of 
efor atisfaction from his first attempt. 
Pte! The elements of the set, too, must be 
inteHfew and simple . . . a pocket knife, 
Wer'a rule or 6-inch scale, and a wooden 
‘SY profile being the only requisites. 

A most careful selection of each 
element in the set was essential. All 
‘wood must be knot and resin free, of 
. 7 ow moisture content or kiln dried, 
> Mand straight grain. It must also be 

’ PY carefully “sawed to the outline or 
sible file of the subject, and so cut 
‘Teed the grain will facilitate carving 
“and will not promote breaking at deli 
ate points. Instructions must be un- 
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derstandable and so specific that if 
each step were followed as written, 
the project could be easily completed. 
It was found advisable, further, to 
include view drawings to supplement 
the photograph of the finished carv- 
ing that was to appear on every box 
top. And, finally, detailed instruc- 
tions for painting and finishing were 
added, plus directions for the hold- 
ing, use, and care of the knife. 

he development of Carv-It Pro- 
jects in all its many phases has been, 
throughout, a very pleasant adven- 
ture. If, as | hope, I can through these 
simple $1.00 sets introduce thousands 
of people to the joys and benefits 
of this fascinating hobby, I will have 
achieved the largest possible measure 
of success . . . a success by no means 
entirely measurable in dollars. 

Woodcarving can be fascinating as 
a hobby, and profitable as an avo- 
cation. It develops creative thinking 
and is a valuable means for exercis- 
ing and training the hands. It has 
a relaxing effect upon both mind and 
body that recommends it especially 
to those whose occupation engenders 
mental strain. Woodcraving is a 
clean, inexpensive pastime that re- 
quires no special work space. One 
carver I know works from a card 
table in his living room, another on 
trains enroute to and from business 
conferences. Woodcravings make ex- 
cellent collections, but carving your 
own collection brings a double pleas- 
ure. Woodcarvings also make excel- 
lent gifts which are even more appre- 
ciated when received from the person 
who made them 
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PAPER FLORISTS 


Mrs. WM. S. NORMAN 


GREENVILLE, Mississippi, is a 
small town where everybody knows 
everybody else. Not the most likely 
place in the world to start a business, 
you would say; yet it was while my 
husband and I lived there that | 
started a business at which ever since, 
by working part time, I have been 
able to earn from $15 to $20 per 
week. 

Soon after we moved to Green- 
ville, I developed the hobby of mak- 
ing—not growing—sweet peas. I used 
crepe paper in pastel shades, after- 
wards dipping my flowers in paraffin 
—a trick which adds to their realistic 
appearance while making them long- 
er lasting and more dirt resistant. A 
bouquet of these softly blended, 
pastel colored flowers under a_ pink- 
shaded light brings many compli- 
ments. 

Shortly after we were located in 
our new home, I was invited to join 
a bridge club. Each week one of the 
ladies of this group entertained the 
others in her home, and of course 
each hostess sought to give her party 
that “certain touch” that would make 
the occasion distinctive, if not out- 
standing. My turn came in the mid- 
dle of winter—just the time, I thought, 
to give a sweet pea party. 

As events proved, the thought was 
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little short of an inspiration; but like ee 
most inspirations it involved con- |: 

cme coke Pe 
siderable work. However, I stuck to f 

: Sei “ge rom 

my job, and before | had finished, 

vr such 
every wall and table vase and every |. 

. ~ gale ) . tailec 

floor basket was overflowing with peoige 

delicate sweet pea blossoms, while as Societe 

a crowning touch, a small corsage of a 

the same flower lay beside every . 7 

J  nimb 


guest’s plate. The total effect was 
startling. In the middle of winter, the 
whole house seemed literally to have 
burst into bloom. 

My guests, when they arrived, were 
amazed and audibly appreciative of 
my out-of-season display, unique in 
the winter scarcity of flowers. Still 
basking in the warm glow of my 
triumph, I determined to accept the 
orders which they urged upon me; y 
and before they left, I] had agreed to plea 


make several dozen bunches. These with 
orders immediately brought other iter 
orders. The business phase of my! Soy, 
hobby was begun. a 


My trade was soon so well estabhendin 
lished that when later we moved tosented 
Miami, Florida, and still later to Pinejng 
Bluff, Arkansas, I took my hobby) “ay 
along with me. I still specialize ink d 
sweet peas. They are easy to make, Cig 
and so natural and delicate in ap \ 
pearance that they add daintiness to} 1 
any decoration. ind 

Marketing is no problem. | can hat T } 
sell more than I can make. My cus’ 
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tomers are tourists, friends, stores, 
hotels, churches, and hospitals—some 
of the latter as far away as Chicago. 
They are in demand for home dec- 
orations, banquets, showers, and 
parties. 

The tools and materials necessary 
for this craft are few and inexpen- 
sive and are purchasable locally or 
from any art-flower supply dealer, 
such as Dennison, together with de- 
-, tailed instructions telling how vari- 
vith| ous kinds of artflowers are made. A 
© *S' supply of crepe paper in the desired 
© Ol tints, wire, paraffin, scissors and 
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At the request of the author, who 
pleaded business reasons, we are 
withholding her name from this very 
interesting article. 

my SoME TWENTY years ago a neigh- 

bor asked Mrs. B to join her in at- 
sstab- tending an auction sale. She con- 


ed tOkented “and the result was astonish- 
ine jin . 


\obby) “AI through the sale,” 


> in 0 

mh fided, “I must have sat there in the 
e, 

naS*-front row and nodded to the auction- 


she con- 


2 At any rate, when it was all 
e9 “pver | had all kinds of furniture, 
lamps, dishes, silver, and a big bill 
i Ps, 
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an 
: fa I hadn’t even kept track of For- 
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quisites. | use maiden hair fern (pur- 
chasable from the same sources) to 
set off my bouquets. It accentuates 
the delicate coloring of the flowers. 
The cost of material is small. At 
retail, paper costs about 15 cents 
a pad; wire, 10 cents a spool, and of 
course the cost is much less if sup- 
plies are ordered in wholesale lots 
from the factory. My flowers sell 
for 40 cents a dozen, retail; and 25 
cents wholesale, leaving me a good 
margin of profit. They make up 
quickly when one is expe erienced. 
I still follow this hobby only in 
my spare time. 
Ea 


a Nod 


A business grows out of a 
chance venture at an auction 


tunately I had enough money to pay 
for my treasures and also to hire a 
trucker to haul them to my home.” 

By this time all she could think of 
was, “What ever made me buy all 
that junk!” and “What will my hus- 
band think!” When the trucker ar- 
rived, she got him to help her carry 
everything to the basement where it 
would be out of sight. For by now 
she had determined to give her hus- 
band his dinner and then coax him 
to take her to a picture show before 
she broke the news. Just when or 
how she would have told him will 
never be known, because before she 
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got around to it, the matter was 
taken out of her hands. 

In fact, the B’s had hardly returned 
from the show when the phone rang. 
Mr. B answered it. It was the neigh- 
bor wanting to know how he liked 
the things Mrs. B had bought at 
the sale. “I guess Lou forgot to tell 
me about the auction,” his wife heard 
him say. Then he added, “I'll tell 
her to call you about it in the morn- 
ing.” Then to his wife he said calm- 
ly, “So that’s why you've been so 
nervous all evening! Well, let’s see 
your bargains.” 

Feeling all the while like the little 
boy being led to the wood-shed, Lou 
led the way to the basement. “Was- 
n’t anyone except you two girls at 
that sale!” he exploded at first sight 
of the mountain of stuff she had ac- 
quired. Then he started looking the 
things over one by one. “This is a 
nice piece,” he would say. “Where 
are you going to put it?” Or, “Here's 
a leg off this . . . I can’t get this 
drawer open . That’s a pretty 
lamp . . . needs a new shade.” 

Before the inspection was over, 
Mr. B had agreed that in general his 
wife had bought the things cheap 
enough and that he would help her 
get them all repaired. One of Lou’s 
uncles, an interior decorator, was 
consulted and he showed these two 
“babes in the woods” how to glue, 
sandpaper, varnish and paint. From 
then on they called their basement 
“The Furniture Factory.” 

Together now husband and wife 
began attending all local auctions and 
sales, buying this and that. Each week 
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they ran an ad in the Sunday paper 
to dispose of the unwanted portion 
of their accumulation. Somebody al- 
ways bought what they had for sale. | 

Then something happened that | 
brought this growing furniture busi- 
ness to a temporary halt. The B's 
bought a farm. Unfortunately they 
were not farmers and, like many 
other would-be agriculturists, they 
spent most of their savings finding | § 
it out. Now they are back in town @ 
again operating their own furniture 
store, a full-time business that may 
be said to have started 20 years ago 
when Mrs. B nodded so often to that 
auctioneer. 

Both furniture and labor have 
been scarce since the war, which ac- 
counts for the fact that the B’s have 
neither the fun nor the leisure that 
they used to have. Just trying to get 
furniture to sell takes most of Mr. 
B’s time. Then there are credit ac gyy 
counts to collect and other details 
incidental to running a business. 

Mrs. B tells us she has just finished) Ty, 
a round dining table painted corona: plasti 
tion blue with four cane bottom) plastii 
chairs to match. The chair panels are} ket_j 
decorated with hand-painted roses. | shely¢ 

“I’ve had several chances to sell} der bo 
this set, but I want to keep it. It towe] 
makes a nice background for myjture, 
pottery and my Mexican curios—ar} astoyn 
other profitable hobby,” Mrs. Bi substa: 
writes. one of 

Now that the war is over, the Bireadily 
are hoping that business will soon} Sma 
return to normal. In any case, theifists 
are making a living at what was onct}men by 
their hobby. ing to 
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shed’ Tue Swine is definitely toward 
rona-| plastics. Every day a multitude of new 
ttom) plastic articles appears on the mar- 
s ate} ket—jewelry, picture frames, dishes, 
es. _ | shelves, lamps, cigarette cases, pow- 
. sell} der boxes, napkin rings, letter openers, 
it. lt} towel racks, zipper pulls, even furni:- 
' ‘MYjture, to name only a few; and the 
—a} astounding truth is that these new 
s. Blsubstances are so workable that any 
_jone of the items just mentioned can 
¢ Bsiteadily be made in a home workshop. 
soot} Small wonder, then, that hobby- 
theifists, home craftsmen, and_ business 
 onctimen by the thousands are daily turn- 
ing to plastics and discovering in this 
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THE SWING TO PLASTICS 


Easy to work, clean, versatile, inexpensive—these 
new materials open up a new world of craftsmanship 


new material artistic possibilities and 
working qualities hitherto unequaled. 
Small wonder, too, that full-time plas- 
tic businesses are springing up in 
every large city and growing with 
phenomenal rapidity; while leisure- 
time plastic ventures, producing arti- 
cles that sell through the regular re- 
tail trade channels, are making prof- 
its for their promoters—profits that 
supplement an inadequate Saturday 
pay check and help to balance a lop- 
sided family budget. 

Never before has any substance 
combined such beauty with such 
easy workability. With no tools other 
than those common to most American 
homes, plastics can be sawed, drilled, 
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filed, shaped, cemented, or colored. 
The work requires very little space, 
and is so clean that it can easily be 
done in a kitchen, almost without 
soilure to hands or clothing. As for 
beauty of finish, a surface combining 
the smoothness of glass with all the 
color and brilliance of a gem can be 
had in a few minutes. With very 
little training, the amateur can turn 
out beautiful plastic articles of profes- 
sional quality, articles of which both 
he and his friends can be justly proud. 

Tool expense, as has already been 
indicated, should be small, since the 
beginner will probably have most of 
the essentials already on hand. How- 
ever, a minimum list for a start will 
include a hack or coping saw, a small 
vise, one or two files, two or three 
small C-clamps, a hand drill with 
assorted bits, and some sandpaper 
ranging in grade from No. % in the 
ordinary flint paper to No. 400-A in 
the so-called “wet or dry” paper. 
Polishing can be done by hand, but 
this method is too slow to be advis- 
able. However, a fairly satisfactory 
power buffer can be easily devised 
by using an old electric fan motor. 
Later, as one’s skill in handling plas- 
tics increases, he may wish to add 
such other equipment as a set of en- 
graving tools, a set of needle files, a 
power saw, sander, etc. 

The term “plastics” covers a wide 
range of substances differing widely 
from each other in every respect ex- 
cept their ability to be molded. How- 
ever, the plastics most commonly 
used by craftsmen are of two groups: 
the acrylic and the phenol plastics. 
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The acrylics are crystal clear and 95 past 
per cent light transmitting. They are. of t 
known to the public under such com- ‘II 
mon trade names as “crystalite,” | sucl 
“plexiglas,” “acryloid,” and “lucite.” | desi 
Phenol plastics are many but those | tic 
best known are the phenol-formal- | the 
dehyde resinoid group commonly of ! 
known under the trade names “bake- | to r¢ 
lite,” “catalin,” and “monsanto.” These | ing, 
can be had in a wide range of colors | hold 
and shades, the exquisite beauty of , ing 
which makes possible many striking | then 
combinations for inlay, overlay, and | with 
laminated work. shar} 
Plastic stock may be bought in| as th 
many convenient forms including lines 
sheets of different thicknesses; rods; | bein; 
tubes, both round and square; and in| Af 
special molds. Stock in tube form, for | may 
example, is very desirable in making sand) 
bracelets, boxes, dresser trays, or any ‘4 pie 
item having square or cylindrical di- tool : 
mensions. Round tubes from which | is in 
finger rings can be made are standard gated 
stock. Under the head of “special| shoul 
molds” can be listed those which in| Wet 
cross sections have the form of birds, | very | 
butterflies, scotty dogs, crosses, hearts, | 
etc. These may be cut to any desired} 
thickness of overlays, lapel pins, “ 


If t 
For the Beginner ing by 
shoul 

The beginner who wishes to try his| plastic 
hand at plastics will find the follow-| kitche 
ing suggestions helpful. a tem 

First lay out a full sized job pattem} grees 
on paper. Cut out the pattern and} becom 
paste it onto the piece of ‘plastic with} twiste 
rubber cement or a water solublefever, 1 
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paste. Then, saw around the edge 
of the pattern. 

If surface enrichment is planned, 
such as carving or enrgaving, the 
design may be transferred to the plas- 
tic by using carbon paper. First rough 
the surface by sanding with a piece 
of No. 400-A wet or dry sandpaper 
to remove the high gloss. When trac- 
ing, use small bits of scotch tape to 
hold the paper in place. After mak- 
ing the transfer, the design should 
then be scratched into the plastic 
with a scratch awl, a needle, or other 
sharp instrument. This is important, 
as there is always danger of carbon 
lines being erased while the piece is 
being cut out. 

After the piece is sawed, the edges 
imay be smoothed with a file and 
sandpaper. Scraping the plastic with 
-a piece of glass or other sharp-edged 
tool is a fast means of shaping, but 
is ineffective on a wavy or corru- 
gated surface. The final sanding 
should be done with a fine abrasive. 
(Wet or dry sandpaper No. 400-A is 
very good for this purpose. 


Bending or Shaping 


| If the job calls for bending or shap- 
ing by the use of heat, that operation 
should come next. With an acrylic 
plastic, such as plexiglas or lucite, the 
kitchen oven is very satisfactory. At 
a temperature from 250 to 320 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, these substances 
become rubbery and may be bent, 
twisted, or shaped as desired. How- 
ever, the work must be held in the 
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desired shape until it has cooled suf- 
ficiently to resume its rigid state. 
Therefore, a form or bending jig 
made of wood and shaped to the de- 
sired curve should be ready to receive 
the hot plastic. A pair of asbestos 
gloves or two pairs of cotton work 
gloves will serve as protection for the 
hands while handling the hot stock. 
Above all, avoid over-heating as blis- 
tering will result. Phenol plastics may 
be heated to a sufficiently high tem 
perature for shaping by immersing 
them in boiling water. 


Plastic Surfaces May Be 
Enriched 


After the piece is shaped, the next 
step is to complete the surface en- 
richment by setting the design in the 
desired depth. On curved pieces 
where the enrichment would be dis- 
torted by the heat shaping, the de- 
sign for the surface enrichment should 
not be applied until after the shaping 
process. Carving or engraving tools 
are a great asset for more intricate 
work. 

Another easy means of imparting 
surface enrichment is achieved by 
pressing a design into the plastic 
when the latter has been made flex- 
ible by heat. Copper wire fashioned 
into the desired pattern is excellent 
for this purpose. The wire and the 
hot plastic are clamped together be- 
tween pieces of pressed wood or other 
smooth surfaces. Later when the plas- 
tic has hardened the wire may be re- 
moved, leaving the design. 








Adding Color 


A color contrast between the sur- 
face enrichment and the plastic can 
be effected by applying colored lac- 
quer or enamel over the scratched or 
engraved area and then wiping all 
color from the surface leaving the 
color only in the recessed lines of 
the design. But a scratched or en- 
graved design can be brought out 
without the use of varnish or paint 
by simply going over the design a 
second time after a piece has been 
polished. This will give the design a 
dull, unpolished appearance in con- 
trast to the bright lustre of the sur- 
rounding area. 

Crystal clear plastics such as lucite 
and plexiglas may be tinted or colored 
to almost any desired shade by im- 
mersing the piece in a solution of 
acetone mixed with dye. However, 
before submerging your work in the 
coloring solution, it is always advis- 
able to do a bit of experimenting 
with scrap pieces to ascertain that the 
results will be as desired. Plastics 
should not be left in the acetone more 
than one minute at a time. For light 
tints simply dip the plastic through 
the solution until it reaches the de- 
sired shade. During this coloring pro- 
cess the plastic should not be handled 
with the fingers. If the piece is so 
shaped that it can be suspended in 
solution by string, that method i 
preferable. However, the © string 
should be removed as soon as possible 
to prevent the development of an off- 
shade coloring where it was attached. 
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If the string method is not  practic- 
able, a pair of needle point pliers or 
sugar tongs may be used. In color- 
ing pieces having engraved or 
scratched design, some very beautiful 
effects may be obtained by leaving 
the plastic in the acetone solution 
only about a half-minute. This will 
make the engraved or scratched de- 
sign show dark in contrast with the 
remainder of the article. 


A worp about mixing plastic dye 
is appropriate at this point since the 
literature on this subject is still very 
inadequate. | have found that one 
pint of the coloring solution may be 
very satisfactorily prepared by dis 
solving about one-half teaspoon of the | 
Campbell’s acetone powdered dye | 
(see end of article for address) in a 
little acetone and then add this mix- 
ture to a solution containing about 
sixty per cent acetone and forty per 
cent water. The amount of dye may 
be increased or decreased to obtain 
the desired shade. 


may also be obtained by simply dip 
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ping the plastic through the solution. lathe. 
The excess solution should be wiped} creat 


from the piece immediately with a! 
soft cloth or uneven shading may te-| 
sult. 

For best results use the dye solu: 
tion at a hot to boiling temperature. 
If the dyeing is to be immediate, a sat- 
isfactory temperature may be achieved 
by mixing the dye solution with 
near boiling water. However, the so 
lution may be heated to the desired 
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boiler is a glass container, be sure 
that the glass does not directly touch 
the bottom of the outer boiler or 
breaking will result. 

Inlays and overlays are two other 
very desirable methods of surface en- 
richments and the wide range of 
colors available in the phenol plastics 
make possible some very attractive 
combinations. Laminated _ sections 
built up of various colored plastics 
and then shaped as desired produce 
some very attractive and unusual 
effects. In cementing phenol plastics, 
it is best to use a cement recom- 
mended by the company from which 
the plastic is purchased. In cementing 
the acrylic plastics, ethylene dichlor- 
_ide or methylene dichloride may 


be used. A small portion of dye added 


1946 


to these solutions will give a slight 


color to the cemented areas and create 
a very pleasing effect. 


Machine Operations 


Plastics can be easily worked on a 
lathe, thus added another means of 
| creating new objects. Keen-edged 
tools should be used for this opera- 
tion, however, as plastics produce 
more heat than wood when working. 
This means that the workman must 
always be watchful lest the plastics 
or tools become overheated. Rods, 
tubes, and laminated pieces readily 
lend themselves to this lathe work. 

Holes can be easily drilled in plas- 
tics with a hand drill. However, care 
must again be taken to prevent over 
heating, particularly if the hole to be 
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drilled is more than one quarter of 
an inch in depth. Proceed slowly, re- 
moving the bit from the hole fre- 
quently, thus protecting the bit as 
well as the plastic. These holes may 
later be threaded and machine screws 
used for assembly, if this method 


seems advisable for a_ particular 
article. 

Polishing can usually be most ef- 
fectively done before the final 


assembly of the parts. Before begin- 
ning this operation, all pieces should 
be carefully checked to make sure 
that all visible scratches or irregu- 
larities have been removed. If polish- 
ing is to be done by hand, a small 
cloth pad, piece of felt, or soft leather 
may be used for application and rub- 
bing. A thin stick with a small piece 
of felt cemented to it will help in 
working the “hard to get to” areas. 
A fine pumice followed by “rotten 
stone” may be used for the abrasive; 
but especially prepared polishing 
compounds are readily and cheaply 
available. Even some tooth powders 
have been found to make very satis- 
factory polishing agents. Moisten 
the rubbing pad in water so that the 
powder will cling to it. Continue to 
rub the plastic until the desired lustre 
is attained. A thick paste made from 
the abrasive powder and water will 
prove very satisfactory, but powdered 
polishing compounds with an oil 
binder may be used on the polishing 
pad without water. 

If polishing is to be done on a 
power buffer, compounds purchased 
in a rod or other solid form are ‘pref 
erable. Simply apply a little of the 
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compound to the polishing surface 
of the buffer and lightly hold the 
plastic in contact with the revolving 
buffing wheel. A muslin buffing 
wheel is preferable to felt, as the 
latter has a greater tendency to heat 
and cut into the plastic. A polishing 
compound having an oil binder may 
leave a slight trace of grease on the 
plastic, but this can be easily removed 
with a soft cloth. Extreme care 
should always be taken to see that 
foreign matter, such as hard particles 
of grit, does not get into the polish- 
ing compound or lodge on the buff 
ing wheel. As an added precaution, 
in this connection it is advisable to 
keep the muslin wheel covered at all 
times when not in use. For the same 
reason, a polishing wheel used for 
plastic should never be used for metal. 


Findings 


Findings for plastics, including pin 
clips and backs, ear wires, screw eyes 
for pendants, necklace clasps, safety 
catches, buckle backs, and the like 
are available at very reasonable cost 
from many firms. The necessary 
tools and equipment can be had from 


No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 
—Shakespeare—Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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your local hardware dealer. Acetone 

and dyes may be had from any chemi- 

cal supply house. Below I am listing! 
for your benefit some of the com- 

panies which carry plastics, findings, 

and supplies which may not be locai- 

ly available. 

In conclusion, let me say that in 
spite of the hundreds of factory- 
molded plastics, there is every ind: | 
cation that there is and will continue 
to be an exceptional opportunity fcr 
a profitable hobby in plastics. The 
present opportunity for getting in on Fi 
the ground floor of the new industry | mem 
is one that may not be duplicated in | ive 
our generation. Yet, even after the } unsu 
plastic business is well established, | Cap 
the beauty, versatility, and workabil- | Zellz 
ity of this substance is such that | Shel 
there will always be opportunity in | Miss 





this field for good workmen with | new 
clever, artistic ideas. equi] 
Places where plastic supplies may | Pea- 


be had: Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130} €s, 
Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass.; El- | imag 


craft, 1637 Court Place, Denver 2, | just : 
Colo.; Brodhead-Garrett Co., 4560 E. | have 
71st St., Cleveland, Ohio; American | may 


Handicrafts Co., 193 Williams St., | show 

New York, N. Y.; M. L. Camp} ash t 
bell, 708 E. 19th St., Kansas City, | neve 
Missouri. notiz 
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The shell game 





nd: | AN OLD GAME WITH A NEW TWIST 


The 
on Frequenters of county fairs will re- 
stry | member the old shell game so effect- 
1 in| ive for relieving the innocent and 
the | unsuspecting visitor of his money. 
hed, | Captain Joseph Layton and his wife, 
ibil- | Zella, who together own and operate 
that | Shell-Craft Studio at U. S. Highway 
, in| Missouri, have given this old game a 
vith | new twist. Starting with the classical 
equipment—the three shells and the 
may _pea—they add a couple of pipe clean- 
130} ers, mix with a sizable potion of 
_ E| |imagination, season, perhaps, with 
+ 2, | just a touch of humor, and lo! they 
0 E, |have created a charm! Outwardly it 
ican | may appear to be a dog, like the ones 
St., | showing in the heading above, or an 
:mp-| ash tray, or a doll, but it is a charm 
ity, nevertheless—one with power to hyp- 
“ \notize the casual visitor, to relax his 
purse strings, and to make him spend 
his money as though he were anxious 


to be rid of it. 


Obviously this new game is an im- 
provement on the old one, and equal- 
ly as effective. Visitors leave the 
Layton Studio with the feeling that 
the proprietors, not they, have been 








swindled. And they come back. Yes, 
and they bring their friends with 
them. And so this business which, 
like thousands of small businesses in 
America, began as a hobby, con- 
tinues to grow and prosper. 

“Shell-Craft Studio” is housed in 
an inconspicuous little building in an 
out-of-the-way place. Its proprietors 
never advertise in the press or over 
the radio; yet its products are known 
all over the nation. How does this 
come about? The answer is free ad- 
vertising, given not only by thou- 
sands of satisfied customers, but by 
such nationally known characters as 
Dave Elman of “Hobby Lobby” and 
Robert Ripley of Believe-It-or-Not, 
both of whom, at one time or another, 
have given the Layton business a 
“plug.” 

Among Ripley’s prize possessions 
today is one of the Layton Miniature 
dolls. Standing less than an inch tall 
and made of dozens of tiny shells, 
some white, some tinted, it is com- 
plete in every detail. Ripley once said 
over the radio that to the best of his 
knowledge this doll was the smallest 
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shell-doll in the world. 

As for Dave Elman, Shell-Craft 
Studio gave him timely aid in 1942 
when he was trying to raise money to 
buy a bomber for the army. The 
Laytons will show you a telegram 
over Elman’s signature acknowledg- 
ing their gift of six dolls and stating 
that these six brought at auction a 
total of $500.00. At the Layton Stu- 
dio these six pieces — three “Minia- 
tures” less than an inch tall; two 
‘Colonials” like the one pictured in 
this article, and a “Mammy” doll with 
a basket of cotton on her head, all 
about 7 inches tall—would have cost 
scarcely a twentieth of that sum. 

And that is perhaps another reason 
why Shell-Craft Studio is popular— 
their prices are reasonable. Too rea- 
sonable, some would say, but the Lay- 
tons are not complaining. All the 
Captain (Mr. Layton’s friends often 
call him “the Captain”) is concerned 
about is that he hadn’t hit upon this 
idea sooner. 

“Money?” he replied almost con- 
temptuously to a question about the 
net profit angle of his business. “Why 
if I were 20 years younger and ‘had a 
mind to do it, I could make any fig- 
ure I set for myself. 

“Brooches are our best item next to 
dolls. Like these.” He pointed to sev- 
eral dozen shell pins neatly arranged 
on the counter before him, all exe- 
cuted in delicate pastel tints and most 
of them in a radial pattern. “We sell 
‘em faster than we can make ’em. 
Why I have four girls who work at 
home making these things, but they 
never send me any for the studio. 
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They sell ‘em right at home as fast 
as they are made, sometimes before 
they are finished. Then there are ear 
bobs, salt and pepper shakers, place 
card holders in sets of twelve, neck- 
laces made of gar-fish scales, and/ 
ornamental conch-shell lamps. 

“Raw materials? We use anything, 
Shells mostiy, of course—live shells. 
We let the others have the dead ones. 
And that is another reason why our! 
product is better than most. But we 
use almost anything that comes to| 
hand. Here’s a doll now. I call him} 
Palmetto Pete. He’s a beach comber | 
—made of palmetto palm _fiber.| 
Here’s another with an English wal-| 


nut for a head. Corn-shuck dolls are} y 


popular, too. The wife makes them! 
up with corn silk hair. Sometimes! 


she uses corn cobs. Why last month} ‘ 


she took what was left of our garden 
seeds and made up a doll that sold 
almost as soon as I set it on the 
counter. 

“Organize this business? It can't} 
be done. People want things that are 
individual. You can’t make that sort 
of thing on an assembly line. I do 
have two crippled girls that made! 
shell rosettes for me, the kind you sc: 
on those combs over there. Anna and 
Emma Kalterhoff—twins. They live 
at Alma, Missouri. But besides them 
and the four girls making brooches 
I told you about, the wife and I do| 
all the work ourselves. We can’t be 
gin to keep up with it. Why we won! 
have a thing left in the Studio by 
Christmas. 

“How did it start? Well, I guess 
you could say it was a kind of 
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hobby. The wife always was artistic 

studied at several art schools. 
We were around shells a lot. I was a 
guide and deep-sea fisherman down 
in Florida—ran trips out of Tarpon 
Springs for seven years with a 30- 
foot boat. Then one year after my 
folks died | had to go to Nauvoo, 
Illinois, to sell the home place, and 
I got tied up there for quite a spell. 
We got to making things out of shells 
and folks began buying ‘em. | said 
to the wife, ‘If that’s what folks want, 
that’s what we'll give ’em.’ Bur we 
came back to Missouri when we 
opened up the Studio. This has al- 
ways been my home—Independence, 
you know. 

“The boat? Oh, I turned that over 
to my partner. I just said to him, 
‘You take it. I’ve got something a 
lot better.’ 

“If I were only 20 years younger,” 
he concluded, “I could really clean 
up at this business.” 


ABS 


! am one of the Layton scallop dolls. 1 was 
dragged bodily from my ocean bed, sorted, 
boiled, bleached, and even bathed in acid; but | 
smile with pride because of my beautiful scallop- 
shell dress and the dainty features painted on 
my plate shell face. 
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From wastebasket to album 


INGENUITY PAYS A 


LAWRENCE MILBURN 


Sramp collecting can be a profit- 
able business as well as a fascinating 
hobby. This fact was demonstrated 
to me by a disabled veteran who actu- 
ally turned his odd-moment pastime 
into a well-paying business. 

With the number of jobs that he 
might do sharply limited by his phy- 
sical handicaps and being unable in 
any case to get about to do much 
active job hunting, this boy, whom we 
shall leave unnamed, was seriously 
worried about his future. 

A friend who worked in the mail- 
ing department of a manufacturing 
concern doing business all over the 
United States and with many foreign 
countries began sending him stamps, 
thinking these would be a diversion. 
One day, our veteran noticed that he 
had many duplicate cancelled stamps, 
both U. S. and foreign, which he 
could neither use in his own collection 
nor trade to other collectors in town. 

Turning to a current stamp cata- 
logue, he discovered that many of 
his surplus stamp had catalogue value. 
From a philatelic magazine, he got 
the address of a stamp dealer in New 
York City and wrote him, listing all 


DISABLED VETERAN 


his available stamps and asking for 
an offer. To his surprise he was of- 
fered a substantial sum, which he 
promptly accempted. 

This gave him an idea. If he could 
get that kind of money for stamps 
from just one business concern, why 
not use the same procedure with other 
firms? 

He drew up a list of his friends 
and of the firms for whom they 
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worked. A telephone call did the | 


trick in most instances. Since the 
average business man places no value 
on cancelled stamps, a promise of 25 


; 


per cent of whatever he could real- | 


ize from the sale of the stamps sub- 
mitted was more than enough to sat- 
isfy even that few who wanted some- 
thing out of this business for them- 
selves. 

Soon ten concerns were supplying 
him with stamps. A few months of 
operation convinced him that his idea 
merited further expansion and _ he | 
decided to go into stamp collecting | 
on a real business basis. He had bus: | 
ness cards printed and began to make 
personal calls on various firms—ex- 
port and import houses, stockbrok- 
ers, banks—in fact every local busi- 
ness which to his knowledge made 
wide use of the mails. 
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He approached executives with the 
proposition that he had a method of 
increasing the wages of their respect- 


‘ive mailing department heads with- 


out cost to the firm. This approach 
assured him of a hearing and he then 
went on to explain that he was pre- 
pared to pay twenty-five per cent of 
all he received from the sale of the 
cancelled stamps they might supply. 

Most of the men so approached 
were willing to deal with him on this 
basis and he was soon receiving thou- 
isands .of cancelled American and 
|foreign stamps of all denominations 
ifrom nearly fifty companies. These 
jstamps he soaked loose from the pa- 
iper to which they were attached, 
iclassified, packaged, listed and sold 


75 
to the various stamp dealers, with 
whom he soon had a thriving trade. 

Another source of income came 


from direct sales to individual stamp 
collectors. As soon as he had built 
up a sizable and varied stock of 
stamps, he began inserting advertise- 
ments addressed to individual col- 
lectors in various stamp collector’s 
magazines. These brought a good 
response and in time he acquired a 
numerous following. 

Our veteran, still operating from 
his home on both a wholesale and 
retail basis, was now a full-fledged 
stamp dealer. He had whipped his 
disability and had developed a hobby 
into a full-time business providing a 
very satisfactory income. 


VISION 


Hobbyists who have dreamed up gadgets they’re thinking of putting on 
the market should take a tip from two of their most celebrated predecessors 


before entering into any contracts. 


The inventor of the safety pin sold all his rights for $400 because he 


felt it would never enjoy a very wide sale. 


Likewise, a man named Latham 


Sholes didn’t see too bright a future for his invention known as the type- 
writer, so he disposed of all his rights for $12,000. 


MICN 


WANNA BUY A DUCK? 


How would you like to buy the pistol with which John Wilkes Booth 


shot Abraham Lincoln? 
You would? Well, 


it can be arranged; for, 


according to firearm 


authorities, there are some 200 such guns in American collections, each 


“authenticated” 


The only 


in its Own way. 


trouble with some of these 


“death pistols” is that they 


were not made until years after Lincoln’s assassination. 








THORNY 
COLD 
of the 
DESERT 


D. G. WOHLIN 


Mr. Plumbsted exhibits several of his 
cholla picture frames. The picture in the 
frame at the bottom is that of his wife. 





























Cactus Lumper? Why not? A 
cactus is a plant, and so is a tree. And 
some cacti are larger than some trees. 
Best known of these large cacti is the 
giant sagurara (Cereus gigantius), 
favored by tourists and photographers 
for its spectacular silhouette and ris- 
ing 40, 50, even 60 feet against the 
brilliant blue of the Arizona sky. 

Since a cactus is a highly specialized 
plant making maximum use of 
meagre moisture, its “insides” consist 
mostly of a pith much softer than 
the wood of an ordinary tree. But 
this pulpy mass to stand upright must 
be braced by tough fibres, and it is 
these fibres, or “rods,” that constitute 
the usable wood. 

Best for its wood value is Opuntia 
fulgida, that oddity of the tree cactus 
family known as the “jumping 
cholla.” Its thorny spines, as they 
age, come loose and float away in 
the slightest breeze. Bystanders struck 
by these spines receive small. but 
painful wounds and the distinct im- 
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pression that the cholla deliberately 
jumped at them, hence the name. But 
the fibrous rods within the trunk of 
| the jumping cholla are as large as 
| the trunk of many a small tree. Fur- 
i) thermore, when a dead cholla has 
‘cured for some time in the year-round 
_ Arizona sunshine, its wood compares 
with other woods for hardness as a 
diamond compares with other stones. 
While small size and extreme 
‘hardness sharply limit the uses of 
| cholla wood, it is ideal for such 
| specialties as picture frames, napkin 
jrings, and many other novelties. A 
jgroowing number of craftsmen have 
ldiscovered this, especially around 
A }Tucson, handy to the huge Coronado 
nd {National Forest created by the Fed- 
eS, leral government to preserve the re- 
the }gion's amazing variety of cactus 
is), \growth. One such craftsman is Rob- 
ers jert Plumbstead, 375 West Washing. 
ris’ jton Street, Tucson. A retired physio- 


oO 


the |therapist, Mr. Plumstead turned to 
working with cholla wood as a hobby; 
zed but the demand for his products has 


of fmade him something of a business 


\sist fman. 


han | Cholla wood is free for the taking, 
But (but only that of the dead cacti. The 


rust Federal government forbids the cut- 
it is ting of live trees. This wood is so 
tute heavy that a long, two-handled saw, 

bs well as an axe, is standard equip- 
ment on these wood hunting parties 
vhere they are used to break away 
he bark and to cut the rods into 
they pieces that can be easily carried to 
y in fhe car of the lumberman—or perhaps 
ruck the “prospector” would be a_ better 
but term. 
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Note the 
power saw and the roygh cholla wood 
leaning against the table upon which the 


Cutting cholla wood into strips. 


saw rests. 


To make his picture frames, Mr. 
Plumbstead uses a small power saw 
with an interchangeable buffing and 
sanding wheel bought from a mail 
order house. The rough cholla is 
first cut into strips 4 inch thick by 
1% inches wide. Carefully selecting 
well matched pieces further cut to 
size, he glues and tacks them to a 
base made of soft wood, usually 
white pine, to which screw eyes for 
the picture are attached. The use of 
this soft wood lightens the frames, 
while the hard close grain and_ir- 
regularly shaped and spaced holes in 
the cholla wood, once the arteries and 
veins of the plant, present possibili- 
ties for infinite variety through 
matching and selection. 








My unussanp and I started our 
hobby unwittingly by picking up a 
rock in Yellowstone Park, another at 
Devil's Tower, and so on. We noted 
on each the date and the place where 
it was found, partly to recall our auto 
trips and partly because we had a 
vague notion of some day building 
a home and using these “memory 
stones” in a fireplace. 

One day a geologist friend picked 
up one of these stones from our man- 
tle and remarked casually, “That's 
a nice piece of hornblende.” We asked 
what hornblende was: he told us. 
Then we went on to ask about all the 
other stones. He knew all the an- 
swers, and he opened up a new world 
to us. 

We got books on rocks from the 
local library and read everything we 
could find. Then we put our new- 
found knowledge to the test on field 
trips. Today we still have perhaps a 
hundred memory stones in our base- 
ment awaiting call to the fireplace, 
but we also have literally tons of what 
the average person would probably 
call “stones,” but which are more 
precisely called agates, chalcedony, 
jasper, turritella, algae, conglomer- 
ate, quartz, petrified wood, agatized 
wood, opalized wood, and jasperized 
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THE ROCKY ROAD TO FORTUNE 


EDNA CULBERTSON 


wood. Displaying every imaginable 
color, harder than iron, and taking 
a mirror-like polish, they are just the 
material to be sawed with a diamond- 
toothed saw and then worked and 
polished into magnificent ring sets, 
bracelets, ear rings, book ends, ash 
trays, paper weights, lamp bases, or 
door stops. 

Why more people have not em: 
braced this new, fast-growing hobby, 
we have never been able to under: 
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stand. Yet the number of people inter! 
ested must be considerable, for there 
are five magazines devoted exclusive: 
ly to this craft, and many others thatj 
carry at least a section devoted to 
rocks, minerals, precious, and_ semi: 
precious stones. 

Our second car has just turned up 
91,000 miles, a fair index to our te} 
cent rock-gathering activities, since 
most of this mileage represents fielc 
trips made to out-of-the-way place! 
in quest of new specimens. My hus| 
band has retired from government 
service, and our hobby has become 
our livelihood—the most interesting 
paying job | have ever heard of. Our 
work takes us to interesting places 
out in the open air, climbing, hiking, 
and gathering up off the ground lit 
erally tons of free material which w4 
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can either sell for cash in the rough 
or take home and with a little cutting 
and polishing turn into lovely, ex- 


pensive household items which find ° 


a ready market anywhere. 

We have tried (so far vainly, | am 
ashamed to admit) to interest our 
government in the possibilities of this 
craft as a means of rehabilitating 
handicapped veterans. In the inter- 
ests of this program my husband and 
I have offered our shop and our 
stockpile, even offering to throw in 
our experience; but so far “no soap.” 
Yet I can think of no activity more 
suited to the purpose of veteran re- 
habilitation than this. It would take 
the boys, in good weather, out into 
the open country where they could 
pick up pieces of jade as fine in qual- 
ity as that which China has wor- 
shipped for centuries and which has 
now been found lying on the cattle- 
trodden plains of Wyoming. Each 
piece would be worth anywhere from 
a few dollars to, in a few rare cases, 
several thousand dollars. 

Bad days could be spent in the 
shop cutting and polishing the stones 
they had gathered, turning them into 
useful household articles of high com- 
mercial value. For example, a single 
set of jade matched book ends, if 
well executed, would sell readily for 
at least $100. And are not ten million 
American homes potential markets 
for the products of these disabled 
veterans, especially since the manu- 
facture of many of the items they 
would make has been banned by the 
government since the outbreak of the 
war? 
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Did | hear some Doubting Thomas 
cough when I mentioned the possi- 
bility of finding “hunks of jade worth 
several thousand dollars?” Let me tell 
you a story, the truth of which can 
be verified by referring to the files 
of the local papers or by the personal 
testimony of hundreds of Wyoming’s 
rock hounds and pebble pups. A 
well-known rock fan, Mrs. Bert 
Rhodes of Lander, Wyoming, and a 
girl friend accompanied their hus- 
bands on a fishing trip. Well, you 
know how men are about women 
and fish; so the girls were politely 
told to take a stroll while the boys 
caught the limit. 

It does me good to relate that the 
girls, too, got “the limit’—and what 
a limit! All they did that fine Wyom- 
ing morning was to chip a corner off 
a hitherto unnoted rock lying be- 
neath a sage bush. Then seeing the 
green jade that rock hunters go 
“nertz” over, they kicked away the 
dirt to pick it up. They could not 
budge it. To make a long story bore- 
some, they finally called their hus- 
bands, who also failed to move the 
rock. Finally the four went back to 
Lander for a big truck and a winch 
and lifted out of the ground a 3,360- 
pound block of jade that sold for 
over $30,000. 

Though this sort of find is not 
made every day, dozens of chunks of 
this jade weighing 100 pounds, 500 
pounds, and even 1000 pounds have 
been founded imbedded, like the 
piece before mentioned, in the top 
of the ground. The value of this stone 
ranges from $35 a pound downward. 











The author with a varied display of valuable 
rocks stored, before processing, beside the house. 


Tons of poor quality jade containing 
foreign matter have sold for as little 
as 50 cents a pound; whereas the 
average jade of gem quality brings 
from $10 to $15 per pound. 

And there are tons more out there 
on the prairie today awaiting who- 
ever will come along next. People 
have come from the East, from the 
Middlewest, and from the West 
Coast to hunt this “green gold,” just 
one of the many semi-precious stones 
the West has in profusion, all free 
for the finding. 

I personally can take anyone to 
within a 100-mile radius of tons of 
jasper, the stone from which, accord- 
ing to the Bible, the walls of the New 
Holy City will be made. Among my 
other finds in a whole hill of chal- 
cedony; and a large outcropping of 
schist, rising like a huge rooster’s 
comb in the desert air, in which are 
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imbedded small but genuine garnets. 
| have discovered a fault or break in 
a layer of greenish rock called “pin- 
ite.” There are small warts or “in- 
clusions” in this rock which any 
jeweler or mineralogist will tell vou 
at once are genuine rubies. | know 
a field one mile square where the 
frost each year brings to the surlace 
a new crop of world-famous sweet: 
water agates, 60 per cent of which 
will floresce a lovely green under 
lights. These polish readily into love- 
ly cabochon ring sets, the average ot 
which sell for from $2.00 to $5.00. 
Rare “moss” agates, having dendritic 
markings of tree or bush, caused by 
the mineral content—bring from $15 
to $25. | have picked up as many asa 
thousand of these agates in a day, 
and there is always a new crop each 
spring. 

I know of another rim or bench of 
coral-like agate of white shell in a 
black matrix, a lovely formation acres 
in extent, from which stone a single 
ring set will bring in the rough from 
35 cents to $1.00. Then there is a 
little rough place on the prairie about 
a quarter square city block which 
shows an outcropping of lovely red 
carnelian extending several feet be: 
neath the surface. This last deposit 
lies less than a quarter of a mile from 
a main highway along which hun- 
dreds of cars roar by unknowingly 
every day. 

A sister state, Montana, has agates 
upon which nature herself has painted 
scenes of great beauty. A few hours 
spent in cutting and polishing one 
of these stones and it is ready to join 
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others now on display in some bil- 


lings jeweler’s window where they 


are listed at $300 each. Every one ot 
these “picture rocks,” as they are 
called, was found by somebody, and 
there are more where those came 
from. 

Practically any veteran, no matter 
what the nature of his handicap, 
could engage in one or more phases 
of this work. Those unable to go into 
the field would do cutting and polish- 
ing. Others could assist in the selling. 
Our hobby is profitable to us for 
many reasons. Formerly my husband 
was tied to an office with work that 
frequently had to be brought home 
with him in the evening, tying both 
of us down. Now we come and go 
as we choose. Often in the open 
close to nature, we have found beau- 
ty such as no artist’s brush could dup- 
licate, 

We also have our own museum 
which (pardon my enthusiasm) is a 
“honey.” In it we have agates worth 
hundreds of dollars each; lovely book 
ends, more than we have books; ear 
tings and ring sets more than one 
could carry. One case in the center 
of this museum has four shelves dis- 
playing several thousand agates. An- 
other case is devoted to minerals, an- 
other to crystals, and still others to 
lavas, concretions, obsidians, and so 
on. There are fluorescent rocks that 
without heat glow with the most love- 
ly colors imaginable under a cathode 
tay. Other rocks show prehistoric 
tee roots with worm holes turned to 
stone. Palm trees, elms, spruces, oaks 
which grew in Wyoming ten million 
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years ago are among our treasures, 
their petrified forms still showing 
every ring-mark, bark formation, or 
worm hole of the day they died. We 
have all the specimens here, from 
chips to logs. Their black, white, 
brown, red, cream and gold colors 
never fail to bring “ahs” and “ohs” 
from our visitors. 

This hobby requires no factory and 
very little equipment—just an auto- 
mobile, saw, and polisher. Passing 
over the car, with which every Amer- 
ican is familiar, I will say a word 
about the other two items. A suitable 


Mr. Culbertson holds a yardstick to indicate the 
size of this 240 Ib. slab of turritella. From its 
8’ thickness, the writer estimates it willl yield 
nearly 500 sawed and polished fountain pen bases. 








saw can be had complete for from $65 
to $900. Ours is the $65 type, and we 
have done a world of cutting on it. 
The other necessary machine, hav- 
ing interchangeable wheels, including 
a grit wheel, sander, buffer, and 
polisher, can be had for as little as 
$90. Given these two machines you 
are ready to go. 

Each state has its free rocks and 
minerals; free, that is, for the find- 
ing. 1 am reminded of the story of 
the colored parson passing the plate. 
An especially “tight” member of the 
congregation remarked, “Parson, | 


thought religion was free?” “Yes sir, 


it is,” replied the preacher. “Water is 
free, too, but you’ve got to pay to 
have it piped to your kitchen. 

Now, let us get down to cases. As- 
suming 17 miles to a gallon, 20 gal- 


” 


lons of gasoline will take one 170 
miles from home and back again. 
Let’s assume two quarts of oil for the 
trip. Figure the car as a_ business 
asset, and distribute its cost over sev- 
eral years. With gas at 25 cents and 
oil at 35c, the cost of the trip Cexclu- 
sive of depreciation on the car) will 
be $5.70. Add six bran sacks at 12 
cents each and three linen tags at 
one dime, the total cost is $6.52. Let 
us say we gather on this trip 150 
pounds of Turritella, worth 15 cents 
a pound. Then we double sack the 
lot, address it to the nearest dealer, 
drop it off on our return at the local 
express station, and go home to await 
our check. We have had a pleasant 
motor trip, spent perhaps an hour or 
two gathering and sacking the stone, 
and we have made $22.50 of which 
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$15.98 cents is clear profit, except 
for depreciation on the car. Not a bad 
trip, | would say. And if you think ] 
paint too glowing a picture, let me 
tell you that I have myself hauled 
out 820 pounds of this rock on a 
single trip. 

‘Lo make my message more definite, 
if any reader of this article knows a 
handicapped American veteran who 
feels he would like to go into this 
rock business, tell him to write to— 

Mrs. Edna Culbertson, 
421 East Twelfth St., 
Casper, Wyoming. 

And if any of my readers finds 
himself in the vicinity of Casper, let 
me urge him to drop around to the 
above address he will recognize the 
rocks on the front porch and steps. 


SLICES OF ROCK 


The rock slices in the accompanying _ illustra. 
tions—all of them agates—are among the prize 
specimens in the Culbertson Museum. Each of 
them, without any tampering by human hands; 
except for the cutting and 
represents either 
figure. Specimen No. 1 (reading from left to right 
and from top to bottom) shows one hook of | § 
Nazi cross, the figure being outlined in brown 
on a white background. No. 2, a rare example 
of ‘picture rock,’’ was found in the Big Hom} 
Mountains. Mrs. C. has appropriately entitled 
this ‘‘Under a Wyoming Apple Tree.’’ No. 3 is 
a white star on a brown background. No. 4 
depicts stalactites. No. 5 
shows a glacier feeding the lake lying in the 
foreground. No. 6—the prize of all—Mrs. C. says 
depicts a woman taking a bath. Somewhere 
during the photographing and cut-making process, 
the woman got ‘’stood’’ on her head. However, 
if you will invert this picture, you will see her 
groping blindly for the soap. The woman is je 
black on a translucent background. 


surface polishing, 


a picture or a_ recognizable 


a cave scene with 
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The Culloms liked company, and now 


they entertain a hundred at a time 


R. S$. Chambers 


Asourt AN hour out of Fort Worth, 
the young couple got off the train at 
Decatur, Texas, and the ticket agent 
said: 

“You folks goin’ out to the Cullom 
ranch? I'll call ’em and say you're 
here.” 

Ten minutes later a truck rolled 
up and a grinning boy wearing a red 
flowered apron got out and took their 
bags. They piled into the seat with 
him, and a mile from town turned 
into the lane of a ranch house on a 
hill. They were greeted at the door 
with a quiet smile from a friendly 





litle woman in tailored slacks and the 
vigorous handclasp of a tall man in 
ranchwork clothes. 

“We're going to eat any time now,” 
said the host. “Come right in.” 

In three years at the Cullom Guest 
Ranch in north central Texas, the 
pleasant hobby of sharing a home with 
friends on week ends has grown into: 
the sizable business of sleeping and 
feeding as many as 110 persons, enter- 
taining 500 at Saturday night bam 
dances, running a stable of 40 saddle 
horses, and staging a rodeo on Sun 
day afternoon. : 

Marguerite Cullom is a petite Tex 
an with a great liking for people. 
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Parker Cullom is a hearty man who 
enjoys nothing more than seeing folks 
eat and have a good time—unless it 
is doing the same things himself! 
While Parker was in the automobile 
business in Dallas and Marguerite 
held a secretarial job with a Dallas 
utilities company, they bought the 
ranch in 1939. For two years they 
could visit it only on week ends. 

But their friends came too, by the 
dozen and score; to eat good food, 
tide horses over the hills and enjoy 
the Culloms’ company. Preparing for 
guests became a week-end ritual. 

Marguerite’s friends, however, soon 
aw the burden they were imposing 
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upon her and upon Parker's pocket- 
book, still dependent upon an auto- 
mobile loan business in Wichita Falls 
to which he drove 80 miles in the 
morning and from which he returned 
80 miles each night. (When a Texan 
commutes, he commutes! ) 

So they developed a kind of church 
picnic system, and all would bring 
things to eat. But some Sundays every- 
one brought deviled ham and the next 
week everyone brought eggs or cake. 
They suggested that Parker and Mar- 
guerite purchase the food locally and 
everyone split the cost. It was a short 
step to increase the contributions to 
cover such items as laundry, labor, 


Parker and Marguerite Cullom, hospitality hobbyists; 


and three loyal assistants—Bumbo, Patsy, 


Sergeant. 
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Around the fire, with a good song ringing clear. 


fuel, and feed for the saddle horses. 

More and more people wanted to 
bring their friends, always suggesting 
that this community hobby—in which 
after all, Parker and Marguerite were 
only the ringleaders—should be turned 
into a commercial venture. So in 
1943 they fixed a price per weekend 
which did more than cover expenses, 
but still was very low. It never has 
gone much higher, despite costs which 
increased as the war went on, A 


couple can stay at the Cullom ranclr 


from Friday night through Sunday 
for less than they'd spend in one eve- 
ning at a big city night club. There 
is nothing of the commercial evident. 
Friends and their friends’ friends do 
the advertising. 

Despite the crowds it attracts to- 
day, the Cullom Guest Ranch is not 
a dude ranch where “The West” is 
paraded for the benefit of the guests, 
but just a homey place in Texas. The 
Culloms like young people—and they 
remain young themselves in the 
forties. 

Army fliers from Sheppard Field 
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at Wichita Falls, marines from the} broa 
base at Eagle Mountain Lake near of ¥ 
Fort Worth, and girls from stores, of} _ Ir 
fices and government agencies at ther 
Dallas throng to the dining room, the} stool 
first notes of band music in the barn} at t 
the corral and riding horses. Lately) som¢ 
there have been more civilians, but} ion | 
for two years most of the men on} drive 
hand for riding, bridge, shuffleboard} M 
volley ball, swimming and dancing| With 
have been in uniform. tetar 
Many couples have honeymooned} '0 op 
at the ranch, especially armed services the « 
people, including Wacs, with neither last s 
time nor money to get home. Some}! th 
met at Culloms’ and returned there}@ wh 
on their wedding trip. For this is a}they 
home. True, on week ends _ it isto | 
crowded. Guests step over companshorts 
ions sprawled in front of the fireplace}¢casi 
any time after 3 o’clock on a-winter'!Isten 
Saturday afternon, when the specialjthe n 
bus gets in from Dallas. But this.galy{the di 
adds to.the easy informality and yo) Sad 
one minds. |” nee Se pust h 
The three dogs, Sergeant and Patsyjtained 
and Bumbo, enjoy it all and guesssaddle 
step carefully over them, too. Or Patsyft#me. 
will.gome to be petted. She likes thet the 
softness of a divan in the corner,ofPalting 
of someone’s knee for her chin. Ser+!nens 
geantxis an outdoor man and goes ral c: 
along-on every ride with the cased 
folks and the wrangler; but BumboPf the 
just likes to lie on the whiteface cow#he bu 
hide in front of the fire and dreamthe lo! 
rousing only to be jealous of attenPunks 
tion lavished upon one of the othefoom i 
dogs. Two gray cats, when they caniPeds pl 
find a chair in the crowded room/*Vator 


would as soon stretch out on a dog'#!pstairs 
| 
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thet broad back. They all catch the spirit 
ear of relaxation. 
off In the evenings and on rainy days 
atjthere are card games on tables and 
the! stools and on the floor. Groups gather 
am{at the piano, and always there «is 
telyj someone with a ukulele or an accord- 
but}ion or a banjo’ to delight some and 
on} drives others down to the barn. 
ard) Marguerite has lots of timé-ta chat 
cing} With guests, now that she has a sec- 
‘{retary. She likes to tell how they came 
ynedj to open their home, how they dammed 
rigestthe creek to make a swimming pool 
‘ther| last summer, and how they will glass 
‘omelin the front porch this year. Once in 
herel? While she discusses the difficulties 
ig qjthey faced in expanding their hobby 
it jjinto a business just when the war 
pan shortages were developing. On such 
place|occasions she will probably take her 
itersilisteners out into the kitchen to see 
ecialithe new range, electric mixer, and 
‘onlyithe dishwashing equipment. 
dp Saddles, among the things they 
%* just had to have, could not be ob- 
Paisytained from manufacturers, and used 
ueaspaddles had to be bought one at a 
Patsytime. They found it necessary to put 
.s thelin their own leather work shop, re- 
er -opaiting and making bridles and reins. 
- SeriLinens, too, had to be sought in sev- 
goeftal cities before enough could be 
be to outfit the sleeping quarters 
umbopf the women in the main house and 
. cowthe bunkhouse, and for the men in 
reamthe loft over the barn. Doubledeck 
atterPunks were built in a big upstairs 
othefom in the main house, and extra 
ds placed in other rooms. Additional 
roomfvatory facilities were added both 
 dogtipstairs and down, 
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(he bunkhouse, which used to be 
a three-car garage with living quarters 
overhead, now sleeps about 50. Men 
used to have the lower floor, but in 
the summer of 1944 the barn loft also 
was turned into sleeping quarters for 
them. Bunks were built of cedar, with 
the bark still on the posts. Single 
bunks along the sides under the eaves 
and doubledeckers in the middle 
bring the capacity to 34. Running 
water was piped in from a 6,000- 
gallon pressure tank fed by a deep 
well, and there is even a shower. Old 
wagon wheels were converted: into 
light fixtures and hung flat under 
the rafters. 

No new buildings were built, and 
no new furniture (except for springs 
and mattresses) was purchased as the 
Culloms made room for 110 persons. 
Even the new mattresses were made 
to order from cotton furnished by the 
ranch. 

Most food shortages were overcome 
right around Decatur. Vegetables and 
chickens, plenty of them, come now 
from the Culloms’ neighbors, one of 


One of the bunk-rooms for girls. 
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The upland prairie beckons as riders assemble in the corral. k 
as the Army builds in mess halls more 
than 100 persons are fed each week} 


whom is mainly occupied supplying 
fryers ior the ranch. The fryers are 
cleaned and packed in ten-pound 
packages and kept in frozen food lock- 
ers’ in town. “We fry around 75 
pounds for each Sunday dinner, and 
cook about 80 pounds of roast for each 
Saturday night supper,” Marguerite 
explains. 

Beef, pork and milk for daily needs 
are produced on the ranch, and some 
turkeys wander the fields, too. Meat 
and butter for the peak week end 
business are bought locally, some from 
merchants around Decatur's court- 
house square. 

The Culloms set a weighty table. 
“Nothing fancy,” says Parker, if he’s 
speaking in the living room. But out 
on the side porch, glassed in from 
fall to spring, where at tables such 


‘passes back a platter still half ful 
















end 

view. 
“Let’s have some chicken,” he says 

to one of the kitchen workers as he}! 


meal, Parker takes a differen!) 
4 


of golden brown fryers. “You dont 
call this chicken for a hungry man?’ 

“We have literally attempted 
stuff people when they are out here, 
Marguerite says. “They just don’t gey 
enough to eat in city restaurants.” 

Parker does most of the vocal ug); 
ing. Marguerite sees that all platt 
and plates and cups are full. Abou 
15 persons working in the kitchen dj} 
their part, and a guest must hold hi 
hand over his coffee cup if he doesn! 
want more ‘than four or five cups @ 
hot, deliciously strong coffee. 
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They say that one chilly morning 
in November (there are as many 
guests in winter as in June), a man 
ate 15 eggs, several sausages and eight 
biscuits and drank three cups of 
cotfee. Elis wife said that at home 
all he ever has for breakfast is coffee. 
Healthy appetites don’t stop with two 
eggs and a piece of sausage. 

Into the men’s bunkroom over the 
barn the other morning about 8 o’clock 
FE a young fellow with a boom’n2 





voice to tell about his four eggs. He 
woke up 30 men. 
“Better get up and get your eggs. 
Late four. Sure wish now I had some 
more. Sunny side up. Better get up 
and get yours.” 
Half of the late sleepers couldn't 


5 
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take it. Although they had been up 
most of the night before, they: rolled 
out for breakfast. 

Up most of the night before? Well, 
until 2 or 3 or 4 o'clock on Sunday 
morning, depending upon how good 
the bridge game or the singing or the 
company was. 

For Saturday night comes the barn 
dance, bringing folks from all the 
country around and from Fort Worth 
40 miles away. Five hundred persons, 
cowboys from nearby ranches among 
them, take turns dancing on the barn 
floor, cemented and painted and 
waxed and extended into wings on 
either side of the barn. They dance 
to a four-piece hillbilly band which 
at other times broadcasts over a little 


in square and other folk dancing. 
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radio station in nearby Denton. Pic- 
tures of cowboys and horses, painted 
by one of the ranch employes, dec- 
orate the walls. 

Saturday afternoons there is a 
crowd in the barn, too, playing shuf- 
fleboard and table tennis and learn- 
ing to dance the square dance, polka, 
heel and toe, and Texas’ own “put 
your little foot.” There’s a dancing 
teacher for those who wish. If a fel- 
low gets into a bridge game after 
dinner Saturday evening and doesn’t 
watch his girl friend closely, he may 
find her down at the dance along 
about 8:30 in the arms of a tall cow- 


“Dud,” old-time cowpuncher, horse wrangler, 
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boy, with his hat on the back of his 
head, or maybe on hers. Those cow- 
boys are good dancers, even if their 
pant legs do look tight enough t 
keep their knees from bending. 

It is a well-behaved crowd. The 
Culloms allow neither liquor nor bee; 
on the ranch, and the guests abide 
by their hosts’ wishes with remark 
able unanimity. 

The riding, swimming, dancing 
and the rodeo are the main event) 
but guests of all ages find many other - 
things to do. They play volley ball 
and softball and pitch horseshoes in 
the yard, keep the shuffleboard court 
and the tennis tables and the phono 
graph in the barn busy, and the 
hike. 

The 660 acres of the ranch ar 
rolling and there are both open fieldg 
and woods through which the bridle 
trails run. Riders set out from thd 
corral behind Dud Hopson, the wran} © 
gler, at hour:y intervals on week ends 
Sometimes they cross the earth da 
below the swimming “hole” in th 
creek, swing down through the liy 






















ty, and come back over the hilltog 
prairie. Dud takes about 30 on eat} 
trip and except when he is urging 
the riders not to gallop ahead, he: 
busy telling stories. Marguerite co 
siders these yarns rather tall, a 
takes pleasure when a guest cuts on 
down. 

During the week a guest can § 
down to the corral and just pick 0 
a horse and go riding alone. But ov 
a week end, it is necessary to signi 
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Fried chicken for 125—not to mention cream 
gravy, creamed potatoes, ranch-style beans, salad, 
pickled beets, hot biscuits with butter and honey, 


advance for a ride, or there just won't 
be a horse available. To give every- 
one a chance, rides on Sunday are 
limited to one hour per guest. A 
board lists the horses in three classi- 
fications—for good men riders, for 
average men and women riders, and 
for girls only. Bob and John probably 
wouldn’t gallop unless they were 
spurred, but Camille, who is 20, still 
likes to run. Popular are Gismo, 
Paint, Mutt, Nigger and Calamity. It 
takes experience to cope with Hired 
Hand. 

People who never have ridden go 
down to the corral for the first time 
with some trepidation. If they’re lucky 
they'll find Parker himself down 
there. He has a teaching theory all 
his own. First he scares caution into 
the new rider by telling him all the 
terrible things that can happen to 
him if he mounts the wrong way, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


iced tea and ice cream; all in unlimited quantity 
and backed by pressing invitations to have more 


—and then some more. Forget about dicting- 





gets run away with because of the} 
manner in which he holds the reins,| 
or gets a foot caught in a stirrup. 
But by the time the novice has had 
15 minutes of instruction, been! 
crowded against the horse, squirmed | 
his way into the saddle for half a} 
dozen times in practice mounts, been 
told to keep his back against the rear 
of the saddle and just to stiffen his 
legs in the stirrups a bit, he begins 
to feel like an old cowhand. 
Many boys and girls who have 
come to regard the ranch as their 
second home go there for every week 
end and day off, and regard them 
selves as part of the ranch staff rather 
than guests. The girls make beds 
work in the kitchen and wait on tables 
just for fun. The boys cut elm wood 
and bring it in to the big fireplaces, 
help Parker with the outside work, 
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assist with the rodeo. This attitude 
-which was not deliberately en- 
couraged but is a natural expression 
of the spirit of the place—has helped 
materially to solve the problem of 
help. 

The corral fences are lined, as 
cowboys from Wise County gather 
to ride the Brahma steers, to rope 
calves, and in other ways to display 
their prowess at the Sunday after- 
noon rodeo. Sometimes an Army pilot 
or a bombardier will climb aboard a 
steer and stay a few seconds. If he 
gets some skinned places, the girls 
are happy to administer first aid. 

By Sunday night a tired, well fed, 
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good natured crowd packs up for 
home. Some drive away waving from 
their own cars, some pile into the 
bus, and others are taken to the train 
in Decatur by the Culloms them- 
selves. A few stay, phoning home at 
the last minute that they are going 
to spend “just one more day.” 

Those who must leave look back 
longingly from the gate, promising 
themselves an early return. In their 
own room, Parker and Marguerite 
exchange one more look of amaze- 
ment at the growth of their uninten- 
tional enterprise. Nobody would 
work as hard as they have, except at 
a thing they enjoy tremendously. 


For greater profit, specialize 


THE DIFFERENCE between profit 
and piddling is pointed out in a let- 
ter by Mr. Charles Quest of Mill- 
edgeville, Illinois. 

A few years ago, Mr. Quest tells 
us, when an attack of arthritis made 
it impossible for him to work at his 
regular job, he determined to earn 
a little money by making wood nov- 
elties in his basement. His tools were 
few and not always adequate to the 
particular job attempted, and he soon 
fond his work consuming more time 
than the price received for it justi- 
fied. He thought the problem over 





and decided to specialize. 


| 


Then one day he’ saw the picture 
of a cigarette box in a magazine, and 
he decided that he would concentrate 
on making this one item. His plan 
worked. Speed came with repetition, 
and as the boxes sold readily, he soon 
found himself making a respectable 
profit. His earnings, he tells us, were - 
never large, but they enabled him to 
meet his current obligations and keep 
his children in school, something he 
would not otherwise have been able 
to do. 

All of which demonstrates that 
while variety may add zest to a hobby, 
specialization may add cash _ profits. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS under this heading will, 
published free of charge as a service to our readers. 


for the time being be 
To be acceptable, 


advertisements must be from individuals operating in their own names, 
offering to buy, sell or exchange objects, products or equipment of their 


hobbies. 


Maximum length, 20 words including name and address; typed 


or written in print. Publisher reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
offered, and has no responsibility for transactions resulting from advertise- 


ments published. 
publisher. 


MARIONETTE SHOWS for clubs, entertain- 
ments, business advertising. Reasonable. Johnny's 
Marionette Theater, 5033 Decatur, Denver, Colo. 


INTERESTED in handmade hobbies on con- 
signment or otherwise. Woodcraft. knitting, 
weaving—everything. Alma S. Heal, Port Clyde, 
Maine. 

6x8” SERVICE PL: AQUES highly ‘polished wal- 
nut. Beautiful center design, 2 lines gold, 18- 
letter line max., $3.50. M. G. Zajas, 2734 Ham- 
burg Pike, Lackawanna 18. N. Y. 


FOR SALE-Stereoscope and set Holy Land pic- 
Peter’s Church, Rome. D. 








tures. Also set St. 

McSparren, 145 Irving St. No. 4, San fran- 
cisco 22, Calif. 

WANT CORRESPONDENTS who are _ free 


lance journalists for either recreation or income. 
J. Leora Brown, 500 E. North St., White- 
water, Wis. 

WILL MAKE pillowcases, lovely crocheted de- 
signs. $5.00 pr. or $4.00 and material fur- 
nished. Work guaranteed. Mrs. Mary B. Foster, 
Trimble, Mo. Rats 
THOROUGHBRED COLTS— —Weanling, — year- 
ling, six-year-old. Gentle, well bred. Best old 
line. M. W. Middleton, Box 933, Placerville, 
Calif. 

HAND embroidered 


initials or plain. 75c. 
Wesley, Wheaton, Il. 
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6 RELIGIOUS §half-relief 
high. undecorated, 75c. 
Washable. Mrs. M. L. 
Alton 3, I. ‘ais RaOEe 
READYMADE DRESSES, completely finished. 
Beautiful 100-lb. feed sacks nicely laundered, 
ready to use dress material. Samples. Mrs. E. C. 
Hankins, 1930 Martin, Conway, Ark. 
WOULD LIKE to correspond with anyone who 
is interested or in the field of aviation. Mar 
guerite Rudisill, Box 49, Quincy, Pa. 
ANTIQUE dishes, guns, jewelry, mineral spe- 
cimens, Indian artifacts, pipes, violins. Sell or 
trade. White Elephant, 2311 W. 7th, Joplin, Mo 
STAMP COLLECTORS, save! Import your own 
Oe & from foreign countries. Directory, 50c. 
A. Soults, 305 Alma Ave., Menominee, Mich. 
ie AL 4-LEAF clover attractive place cards. Birth- 
day, farewell parties, etc., 15¢ ea., $1.50 doz. 
Esther Dawson, 2028 E. 62nd St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. : 
10 ASSORTED cactus, 


plaster statues, 6") 
Ash trays, bookerds. 
Kinard, 1511 Belle St., 




















$1.00; 100 for $7.00; 


500 for $30.00. Jack’s Novelty Shop, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. os Me oe 
FRUIT CAKE, made with butter, 


decorated, 

best fruits, nuts. $1.00 Ib. 2 Ibs. and up. Mortey j, 

big order. Mrs. Frank Hanson, Route 9, Lincoln |: 
, Nebr. 

si IORT STORY revision $1.00 per 1000 words. 

Typing 50c per 1000 words. Minor corrections. 

Nellie C. Whitlatch, Malin Route, Malin 3, Ore. 
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smaller, $1.00 ea. 
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CARICATURE of you and your hobby, $3.00. 
Send clear photo (safely returned). State size 
you want. Hal Barebo, O'Fallon, Mo. _ 


FOR SALE or trade, genuine Arizona moon- 
stones or arrowheads of flint and _ obsidian. 
Sam Marks, Box 106 B, Rt. 1, Safford, Ariz. 











EVERY DAY CARDS-—AIl occasions—Easter, 
birthday, Get-Well. $1.00 per box. Beautiful. 
Postage paid. Geo. M. Lynch, R. R. 1, War- 
ren, Ind. 
JIGSAW cutouts, ready to whittle. All kinds 
of animals. Hooker’s Hobby Shop, Pine Vil- 
lage, Ind. ip ed A 
OLD AMERICAN coins wanted. Tell what you 
have, condition, price. Will reply promptly. 


Ralph C. Jackman, Box 144, North Cohocton, 
mY. 


YOUR PHOTOS colored in oil. 8x10 and 
Negatives retouched, reason- 
able. Gertha Jensen, Box 223, Madelia, Minn. 


UNMOUNTED camera lenses for enlargers, 











‘etc. State shape wanted. 10c each, 15 assorted 
$1.00. Chad, 2104 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
16, N. Y. ae al 
VERSES WRITTEN for any occasion, any 


length. Prices reasonable. Give full requirements. 
Irma R. Chapin, Jefferson, Ohio. 








-HAND CROCHETING to order. Infants’ dresses, 
idoilies, chair sets, bags. 


Perfect work. Neva E. 
Tilden, R. 1, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
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RARE CACTUS postcards, 6 for 25c. Wohlin 
| Fotos, 337 W. 43rd St., Tucson, Ariz. 





| HISTORIC QUILT designs wanted. If you have 
‘china dolls for sale, write me. Mrs. E. H. 
‘Brown, 1528-6th Ave., Huntington } 1, W. Va. 
‘FOR SALE—White crocheted bedspread, size 
80x108. Make fine gift. Mrs. Robert M. 
Davis, Whallonsburg, Essex, N. Y. Me. 
YOUR COPY of Song Food for Freedom, 35c 











C. |postpaid. Aileen R. Kunkel, Route 2, Box 264, 


Delta, Colo. 


GOOD registered Corriedale ram lambs for sale. 
Mrs. Homer E. Hoffman, Turtleback Ranch, 
Wheatland, Wyo. 


YOUR FAVORITE p photo beautifully colored in 
oils 50c up to 8x10 size. Mrs. L. M. Settle, 
2337S. Acoma St., Denver 10, Colo, 
SWAP NOVELTY buttons. Mrs. Helen Freed, 
P. O. 45, Fimona, Fla. 3S SY aes eee 
WANTED, crochet cotton, color ecru. No. 30. 
Would like to have address of some company 
or store who has it. Vernia May Tenfel, 120 E. 
Washington St., Springfield, I. 


WANTED—Old postage stamps. Will exchange. 
John S. Hunter, RFD 2, Savannah, Mo. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE bidding system for be- 
ginners to use without previous experience. 25c. 
ee L. Reihl, 2347 Albion St. Denver 
7, Colo 
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BEAUTIFUL WOOD, hand-carved letter op- 
eners. Name engraved free. $1.50. Print 
name. E. P. Douglas, 917 Chicamauga Ave., 


Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


FOR SALE-—Rare old book, Dr. 
ments of Chemistry, published 
condition. B. A. Epperson, 125 W. 
Tampa 4. Fla. 


COLLECTION of 

papers. perhaps no 
Fred Schutz, RFD 1, bo eed 
3-PC. silver plated tea set; silver plated fruit 
bowl; silver plated bread tray. New mandolin 
in case (large). Mrs. A. O. Gordon, Merna, Nebr. 
ANTIQUE wall bed, complete. Swap for 
antique low or hi-boy. Mrs. L. H. Heger, 
Hopkins, Minn, | ee ots 
REPAIRING ENGINES, equipment for model 
railroad fans. Veteran War II, Legionnaire. 
Chas. D. Forney, 3321 C St., Lincoln, Nebr. _ 


JADE, "agate Ying, bracelet, earring sets, direct 
from our mine. Sent on approval. Edna Cul- 
bertson, 431 E. 12th, Casper, Wyo. 


WILL TRADE sky blue male parakeet one year 
old for cobalt blue female same age. Miss Helen 
Smith, Route 2, Stanberry, Mo. 


ROSE CENTER pot holders, square, round, 
sided, all color roses. 50c ea. State color. 
Ernest Bauge, Box 546, Bradford, Iowa. 
HANDMADE pillowslips. girl appli- 
qued, $3.00. Ficmestieciee 
10c yd. Mrs. RFD 3, Hutch- 
inson, Kans. 


WANT Chinchilla Giant and Angora rabbits, 
hutches, equipment. State age, breed, price. 
Robben’s Rabbitry, 400 W. Washington, Marsh- 
field, Mo. 


POEMS for 
subject (not 
refunded. B. 
field, Il. 


SHELL PINS, ear-bobs, lavalieres, from $1.00 
- Made to order. Mrs. L. G. Baugher, Punta 
Gorda, Fla. 


FOR SALE— Anything. in the line of crocheting. 





Turner’s Ele- 
1848. Good 
North St., 





old 
exists. 


poems clipped from 
better collection 
Macksburg. Iowa. 














Six- 


Mrs. 





Colonial 
Others $3:00 up. 
Paul E. Priddy, 








any occasion $1.00 ea. Outlinc 
obscene). Satisfaction or money 
F. Reed, Jr., 907 S. 17th, Spring- 











Mrs. Wm. F. Schultz, Box 381, Pine City, 
Minn. 
ADJUSTABLE stretcher gets more for your 
pelts. Pat. U.S., Canada. Ready soon. J. | 
Fitzgerald, 1315 Curtis St., Box 11, Denver 2, 
olo. 





HANDMADE ‘postcards. Order your own sub- 
jects. Nora M. Bibaud, Elizabeth, Colo. 


WEDDING RING quilt top for sale. Write for 
information. Mabel V. Sweany, Route 4, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

MANY COLORS, kinds of plants and seeds to 
to exchange for bulbs, perennials, annuals. 
Mrs. Earl Baxter, Creighton, Mo. 














TWO LARGE quilt tops, “Dresden plate and 


fancy 9 patch, $7.50 ea. 2 pr. crocheted and 
embroidered pillow cases, $3.50 ea. Mrs. 
Clarence Ramsey, Uniontown, Kans. 





POSTCARD VIEWS colected by a globe-trotter. 


sane real photos. 25c dozen, postpaid. Ye 
Lyttle Book Corner, 450 South Ave., Spring 
field, Mo. 
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I FYOU want to exchange buttons write to 
Mrs. B. A. Cratty, Clearwater, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—“Bright Umbrella Aprons,” 34 
pieces, pre-war material, $2. Blooming size 


gladiola 3c ea, Mrs. Frank Boggs, Wiota, Iowa. 


WANT bobcat hide that can be made into a 
rug. State price, must be reasonable. Paul B. 
Pinnt, Route 1, Brighton, Cc 
PEDIGREED New Zealand te Bea’d does, 
$7.00. 3 month does or bucks $2.00; 6 weeks, 
$1.00. C. W. Fischgrabe, Box 42, Bazine, Kans. 








WANT old doll heads: of Parian Bisque and 
China. State size and price. Mrs. ira Miller, 
Route 3, Box 491, Springfield, Mo. 

QUILT TOPS—Hand pieced, $3.00 each. Mrs. 
Dorothy Gann, 720 N. Kansas, Springfield, Mo. 








a 
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DO YOU have some unusual match folders?! 
Will be glad to exchange. Pat Brenner, Route} 
1, Detroit, Kans. } 
U. S. COINS bought, sold. Specialty Jefferson 
nickels. 1943 Canad. Vic. nickels 12-sided, 
Unc. 25c ea., 5 $1.00. Mrs. H. J. Johnson, 817 
Blake Ave., Glenwood Springs, Colo. E 
AMATEUR genealogists, make your own family! 
record. Great fun, profitable too. We show you) 
how. _John Whitney, Box 53, Sidney, Ohio. 
QUIPS, punch-lines, cartoon _ ideas, 














slogans, 


verse, lyrics, in stock and to order. Samples. J./ ] 


H. Saks, 2917 Drew Ave. So., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. 











WILL EXCHANGE or sell rare bottoms, salts} | 


What have you? 
Sheffield, Ill. 
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NEWS HOUND 


A Hagerstown, Md., man_ has 
found that it pays to be a news re- 
porter, even if you aren’t employed 
by a newspaper. 

The two daily Hagesstown papers 
—the Herald and Mail—award cash 
prizes for the best news tips submitted 
each week. Often the awards go 
a-begging, because comparatively few 
good tips are submitted. Or rather, 
they used to go a-begging, before this 
particular individual went to work. 

His name cannot be revealed, be- 
cause of the sanctity of news sources, 
so he will be referred to here as 
Mr. X. Mr. X has had no journal- 
istic training, but he has something 
just as important—a nose for news. 
That has turned his inquisitiveness 
into a hobby which brings him sev- 
eral dollars almost every week. Some- 
times, when he has run across some 
exceptionally good stories, he has 
swept the entire week’s list of news 
tip awards for one of the papers. 


Mr. X doesn’t need to go out of 
his way to be successful in his hobby. 
A manual laborer, he sometimes runs 
across good stories connected with his 
job. He knows most of the people 
within two cr three blocks of his 
home, and if any of them does any- 
thing newsworthy, Mr. X_ usuall 
hears about it promptly. Even a 
commonplace activity like making a) 
few purchases occasionally turns up} 
a feature story on a shortage in 3 
certain line of merchandise. 

This news hound has discovered 
that news tip editors usually prefer! 
the unusual, out-of-the way stories, 
instead of the murders and fires that 
make the biggest headlines but are 
available through regular news chan 
nels to the papers’ reporters. He als 
knows that it isn’t necessary to have 
writing ability when turning in news 
tips—editors usually turn them ovet 
to a re-write man, anyway. 


Bill Dyer 





Printed in U.S. A. 


Mrs. R. G. Swigart, Box 346,) | 
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(Continued from back cover) 


If we use what you write, either just 
as you wrote it or with only minor 
changes, we'll pay you just as we pay 
professional writers, at Ic per word, as 
soon as we accept the article for pub- 
lication. 


lf we wish to use your story but feel 
that it needs substantial re-: riting, this 
will be done by our editorial staff as 
stated above, and the revision will be 
submitted to you, before we publish it, 
to make sure that the facts have been 
kept clear. In such cases, we will pay 
you '/2¢ per word for the story as printed. 


Naturaily, we prefer that you use a 
typewriter; but that is not necessary. 
Write on one side of the paper only. 
Print names of persons or places, and 
unusual words. Put your name and ada- 
dress at the top of the first page, and 
your name only ai the top of the other 
pages. If you use a typewriter, double- 
space the lines. 


Send pictures to illustrate your story, 
if it is at ali possible—photographs or 
diagrams. If these are used, we will 
pay you extra for them at from $1.00 to 
$5.00 each. Photographs should be on 
glossy paper. If your pictures are small 
but of good quality, have them enlarged 
to 5x7 inches; or send the negatives 
and we will make enlargements. PIC- 


TURES ARE IMPORTANT. 
$29.00 MONTHLY 


Every article in each issue of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is eligible for a special 
award of $25.00, in addition to the 
regular space rate payment. Selection 
will be made by our editors, whose judg- 
ment will be final, and will be based 
primarily on the interest of the story, 


You may write up the profitable hobby 
of a friend, if you prefer. You may 
identify him fully by name and address, 
and we hope you will. However, you 
must get the consent of your friend to 
the publication of the story of his profit- 
able hobby. Add this to the last page: 
"| authorize publication of this story in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES,"’ and have him 
sign it. Or you may identify him in some 
such manner as "Mr. B., a postal em- 
ployee in Waupun, Wisconsin," or “A 
friend of mine, whom we will cali Andy.” 

It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your story. We will inform you 
promptly if we accept it. However, if 
you wish us to return your story, in the 
event we cannot use it, inclose a stamped 
return envelope. Otherwise we cannot 
be responsible. 

Naturally, luck plays some part in our 
selection. For example, if we have just 
accepted a story or two about boat 
building, and another is then submitted 
to us, the newcomer hasn't much chance 
unless it brings out important facts about 
boat building and its profit possibilities, 
not covered by the other stories. If you 
wish, before you write your story, submit 
a brief outline and we'll be glad to tell 
you how we're "fixed" for material in 
your line. Furthermore, if your outline 
is promising, we'll be glad to give you 
suggestions for developing it, 


and only secondarily on the form in 
which it was presented to us. The Special 
Award Story will be suitably designated 
in each issue. 

The story of your hobby has a real 
chance to add to the profits you derive 
from it. Send it in! 











What About YOUR Hobby? 


ls it profitable? If it is. tell us about it, in your own words. 


If we publish it, we'll pay you for the story; and in addi- 
tion, your story may win the $25.00 Special Award for 


the best story of the month. 


The amount of money you make out 
of your hobby isn't important. Whether 
you have built it up into a big business 
that takes all your time ana employs 
many people, or whether it brings you 
just a few deliars now and then, it may 
interest your feilow-readers of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. But there must be 
SOME money-profit in it for you. 

On the other hand, it must be a gen- 
uine hobby, something you began doing 
net for the money in it, but just for the 
fun or satisfaction you get out of it. 
We are not interested in part-time work 
schemes or in any other activities under- 
taken only to make money, It MUST be 
a hobby, and it MUST be profitable 
financially. 


We hope, of course, that your story 
will be so well written that we can use 
it just as you write it; but this is not 
essential. Tell your story as well as you 
can, and if necessary our editors will 
revise it so that when it appears in 
print, it will be in good form. The 
essential thing is to answer the questions 
that your fellow-readers would be likely 
to ask if they came to your home and 
talked to you. 


You can assume that readers have a 
general knowledge of your hobby, there- 
fore you do not need to describe funda- 
mentals. This is especially true of the 
more widely known hobbies. In an article 
on photography, for example, you need 


not explain how to use a camera or 
develop a negative; nor, in an articie 
on embroidery, need standard embroid- 
ery stitches be explained. But you should 
describe clearly any unusual process you 
may have worked out, which is essential 
to the reader's understanding of your 
operations. 

Unless your hobby is unusual, interest 
will be greatest in how it became profit- 
able. Be sure to tell how you find cus- 
tomers (or how they find you), how 
much you charge, how much it costs you 
to operate, and about any pitfalls which 
should be avoided. 


Stick to the facts. Don't twist or 
ignore any just to make a more im- 
pressive story. 

But don't be bashful! Tell us about 
yourself, too. You are the most im- 
portant part of the story—your troubles 
and triumphs, the humorous and sad little 
incidents, the family or job problems 
that made success difficult or especially 
important. You know how much such 
"color" adds to your interest in reading; 
it will be equally important to your 
writing. 


Write your story in 1500 words or less, 
if you can. You may use up to 2500 
words if it seems quite necessary; but 
the shorter length is preferred, and 
short articles of 500 to 1000 words will 
be especially welcome if they contain 
all vital facts. 





(Continued on inside back cover) 































